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The Cord-Set furnished with 
Simplex Irons fits all makes 
of electric appliances. The 
complete Cord-Set —all- 
steel, unbreakable plug, 6 
feet of heater cord, and two- 
piece lamp-socket plug, when 
sold separately, $1.75 list. 





With New Guaranteed Contacts, The Simplex Iron 
at $4.50 is the greatest value ever offered 


Compare this Simplex Iron with any Fits all makes of electric appli- 
other electriciron you have ever seen at ances. 
any price! In all the history of electric 
iron manufacturing, there has never 
been such value. Your customers 
can see and appreciate the exclusive 
Simplex features. 


3. The air-cooled rest stand. Saves 
lifting the iron. Just tip it back. 
It can’t scorch the sheerest 
garment. 


4. The air-cooled terminal guard. 


Simplex Iron sales are making a new It protects the plug and con- 





record. Are you getting your share of tact points, and adds materi- 
this tremendous business? ally to the appearance of the 
Tell your customers about these ex- a 
clusive Simplex features:— Electric iron sales are always better 
in the Spring. Are you prepared for 
1. operant ne Plu the this Spring’s big Simplex demand— 
— — _ the inevitable result of the smashing 
The new Simplex all-steel unbreak- 2. The nickel-plated, all-steel un- 2-color page advertising in the Satur- 
able plug with double, parallel-blade, i : x 
tempered steel contacts—guaranteed breakable plug itself. It can’t day Evening Post? Check up your 
against trouble. In laboratory tests chip, crack, crumble or break. stock now and send in your order. 
the Simplex plug had four times the 


tmemachine.  ™* °"“* SINEPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
85 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


116 West 32nd St., 15 So. Desplaines St., 
New York Chicago 





Made by the makers of the well-known Simplex Sunbowls, Heating Pads. Cord-Sets, Ranges Ble -—— 
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The Man Who Built a $1,000,000 Retail Electrical-A ppliance Business 
at a Profit, Is Going to ‘‘Take You into Partnership’’ and Tell You— 


How to Make Money 
Selling Electrical Merchandise 





Dear “Partner” :— 


The editors of Electrical Merchan- 
dising have been after me to put 
down on paper some of the things 
about merchandising electrical appli- 
ances and managing an electrical 
retail business which I have learned 
through the hard knocks of an active 
experience. 

My editor friends have further 
suggested that I imagine myself as 
being “in partnership with you,” 
good reader, in the ownership and 
operation of a medium-size electri- 
cal business. From this point of 
view they want me to write you a 
monthly letter, just as I would write 
to a partner or associate in whose 


success I am personally and finan- 
cially interested. 

Into such a plan I am now cheer- 
fully entering, with the sincere hope 
that it will prove helpful to you and 
to other dealers who are treading 
the thorny paths of electrical sell- 
ing. Hence, these explanatory para- 
graphs, and the greeting “Dear 
Partner” at the opening of this 
letter—as well as the candid and 
earnest remarks which follow. 

*% * * 

Profits, of course, are the life 
blood of business. Every merchant, 
every business man, is in business to 
make money—for himself, for his 
family, for those dependent on him. 


What is a fair profit for the elec- 
trical merchant to earn under 
present-day business conditions? 
What should the electrical man ex- 
pect to make “net,” in return for 
all his hard work and worries? 

We see business men in other lines 
rolling around in big automobiles, 
building fine houses on the edge of 
town, investing their surplus in pub- 
lic enterprises, and enjoying all the 
satisfactions which “money” brings 
to themselves and to their families. 
But enrolled in these lists of income- 
tax payers of the higher brackets, we 
find few electrical men. Why not? 

Is it a fact that men in the elec- 
trical business do not set for them- 














S. J. Ryan is a practical electrical 
merchandiser—a successful one. Build- 
ing up an electrical-appliance business 
from almost nothing, to a volume of 
more than $1,000,000 a year, was his 
record while in charge of electrical sales 
for a famous Middle West department 
store. This huge business (in goods 
bought at discounts of 33 per cent to 
40 per cent) was done at a profit. 

Larger responsibilities have, during 
the last year, drawn Mr. Ryan away 
from actual contact with electrical sell- 








About S. J. Ryan, Who, in This Letter, Writes to 


ing. His appointment as general mer- 
chandise manager and secretary of a 
$35,000,000 department-store corpora- 
tion operating a chain of stores, has 
just been announced—recognition of 
his soundness as a merchandiser and 
administrator. 

But his years in electrical selling 
have given him a unique enthusiasm 
for the merchandising possibilities of 
our electrical field, based on his under- 
standing of how to sell electrical goods 
and make money doing it. 





You as a Partner— 


So, to secure his practical counsel for 
Electrical Merchandising readers, the 
editors have prevailed upon him to con- 
sider himself a partner with youin an | 
average-sized electrical merchandise 
business, and, through these pages, to 
write you a letter each month setting 
down the practical ideas and mer- 
chant’s hard sense which Mr. Ryan 
would give you, were he actually a mem- 
ber of your own organization. Mr. Ryan 
has agreed to undertakethetask,andhis | 
first letter appears herewith.—Editors. | 
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selves high enough “pegs of net 
earnings” at which to shoot? What 
do business men in other lines ordi- 
narily make or expect to make in re- 
turn for corresponding effort and in- 
vestment? What should electrical 
men make in the way of profits? 
Can’t we first of all set up some per- 
centage to shoot at—some markers 
to indicate what successful busi- 
nesses earn? 


Fair Return on Sales 


The table shown herewith shows 
what I believe prosperous, well-set-up 
business men feel that an electrical 
merchant or any other merchant is 
fairly entitled to earn on retail 
sales. 


Sales of $25,000 a year—A business 
running $25,000 a year (which should 
be done on a merchandise investment 
not exceeding $7,000) (retail valuation) 
should pay its manager a salary of 
$1,500 a year, besides returning $1,250 
in profits to its owners,—an earning 
of 26 per cent on their actual merchan- 
dise investment at cost. 

Sales of $50,000 a year—A business 
grossing $50,000 a year should be done 
on an average stock investment not 
exceeding $11,000 at retail valuation. 
It should pay its manager a salary of 
$2,000 a year and return net profits of 
$3,000 to its owners, which is equivalent 
to 42 per cent on the cost merchandise 
investment. 

Sales of $100,000 a year—A retail 
business mounting to $100,000 a year 
should be secured with an average 
retail stock investment not in excess of 
$20,000 and the manager’s salary in 
this case should be about $3,000. A 
business of this size should be required 
to return a net of $6,500 in profits or 
50 per cent on the actual stock invest- 
ment. 

Sales of $500,000 a year—A half mil- 
lion dollar retail business will require 
an average retail stock of close to $75,- 
000 and should pay a salary to its 
manager of $8,000 a year. This busi- 
ness, properly handled, will return a 
net profit of $37,500 a year, or 80 per 
cent on the actual merchandise invest- 
ment at cost. 

Sales of $1,000,000 a year—A million 
dollar volume takes a retail stock of 
close to $125,000 on the average. A 
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capable manager should draw $12,000 a 
year and return a net profit of $90,000, 
the equivalent of 110 per cent on the 
cost merchandise investment. 

I imagine your first criticism of 
the figures shown will be that the 
stock investments quoted are too 
large in proportion to the volumes 
given, and your second that the man- 
agers’ “salaries” are ridiculous. 

Stock investments given are for 
the sort of store we believe would 
be successful—a general electrical 
store such as we will outline in suc- 
ceeding letters and they are average 
retail stocks, don’t forget. 

In my personal experience, we 
have had certain lines of appliances 
that have turned very rapidly (one 
as high as 28 times a year and not 
for just one year either) but we also 
had much money tied up in slower 
moving merchandise, which resulted 
in lowering the turnover of the 
whole. All of this will be treated at 
greater length later on. 


Balance of Manager’s Earnings 
Through Profits 


A word as to salaries: They do 
look tiny, don’t they? Some of the 
salesmen would undoubtedly turn up 
their noses at such compensation and 
actually would draw down more than 
the manager, but these are drawing 
accounts in reality and the balance of 
the manager’s earnings must be a 
portion of the net profits. 

In other words, whether you are 
your own manager or have some one 
in the capacity (and then you are 
only a stockholder), the manager, as 
a matter of sound business practice 
is not entitled to any more salary 
than that given, unless he turns in a 
net operating profit and then he is 
certainly entitled to a division of 
that. In fact, if it was my business 
and he didn’t turn in a net profit, I’d 
fire him, even if it was myself. 

Your total cost of operating should 




















How Much Your Business Should Earn 
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| Your And the 
If Your Reng ‘amgutie Pay comin 
Annual Sales Are Hoenn Business Should sf a a es 
Not Exceed [Receive in Salary! “gould Be 
$25,000 $7,000 $1,500 $1,250 
50,000 11,000 2,000 3,000 
100,000 20,000 3,000 6,500 
500,000 75,000 8,000 37,500 
1,000,000 125,000 12,000 90,000 
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be not less than 25 per cent and not 
more than 30 per cent of the retail 
volume. The profit figures quoted in 
the preceding paragraphs are based 
on a cost of doing business of 28.5 
per cent, and a rough division is: 
Selling, 15 per cent; publicity, 4 per 
cent; occupancy (rent, light, heat, 
power, porterage, etc.), 4 per cent; 
administrative and clerical, 3.5 per 
cent; stock depreciation and short- 
age, credit losses, etc., 2 per cent. 
We will go into the subject quite 
extensively in the future. I say 
right here that your business can be 
held approximately to these figures, 
but it’s not going to be easy of ac- 
complishment. 

Having set up quotas of profits and 
earnings to shoot at, let us set out to 
achieve these by starting with a 
clean slate. Back to old-fashioned 
principles of indusrty and frugality 
in your business. For example: 


Weigh and reweigh all expendi- 
tures. Learn to say “no,” even to 
your own impulses. Never stint 
your business, but never gamble. 
The retailing of electrical appliances 
is gamble enough—any retail busi- 
ness is. Study the “mortality” 
tables of Dun and Bradstreet if in 
doubt on this point. 


Eliminate Unnecessary Expenses 


Don’t multiply the risks—reduce 
them by the elimination of all un- 
necessary expenditures, even the 
tiny, seemingly unimportant ones. 
Remember what little drops of water 
do to sturdy stones. 

Negligence is waste and waste is 
the thief of profit. Be careless and 
your employees multiply your care- 
lessness. After all why shouldn’t 
they? It’s your money. 

You may justly say this is a 
preachment—that we are sticking to 
the safe ground of generalities. 
You would be right to a certain ex- 
tent. But you are the general man- 
ager of this business right there on 
the ground, aren’t you? Have the 
capacity to understand and apply the 
fundamentals to the detailed prob- 
lem and that problem is solved. 

How do great industries and huge 
merchantile institutions conserve 
their profits? How do even govern- 
ments preserve their credit? You 
read a great deal these days of 
“balanced budgets.” Think of what 
happened in Germany and of what 
exists today in Russia. Experiment- 
ing with immutable laws. Then turn 
to the other side of the picture. 
Study what is going on in Washing- 
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ton and observe what economy and 
business common sense can accom- 
plish. Budget Your Expenditures! 

Leave the fascinatingly new ideas 
to your competitor—at least until 
you have piled up a secure reserve. 
The chances are a thousand to one 
the idea is a financial dud. Stick to 
proven practices and don’t seek them 
in the retail electrical appliance field. 
You are too often apt to find mal- 
practice there. 

I agree with you that the manu- 
facturers and your central station 
are not altogether blameless for the 
situation existing in your town, but 
let us correct our own errors before 
we make out a case against them. 

After all we are assured of their 
earnest desire to do the right thing, 
because they need us even more than 
we need them. We can quickly go 
into another field, you know, whereas 
it would be a bit more difficult for 
them. 

You have looked in vain through 
this letter for the magic merchandis- 
ing formula that will act as the 
panacea of your business ills. It is 
not here, nor will it appear here- 
after, because we know of none. 


Stick to Proven Practices 


A while back we spoke of proven 
practices. They surround you on 
every side: Chain stores, department 
stores, specialty stores of every 
description, are all using methods 
successful in their busness which can 
be effectively adapted to ours. 

Hard work, eternal vigilance 
toward expenditures and credits, 
and constant observation and thought 
on the already successful methods 
of merchants in other lines, will 
solve our problem. 

Consider a smartly and correctly 
gowned woman. The ensemble is 
pleasing to the eye, therefore suc- 
cessful. Where did the design of 
her costume originate? Very prob- 
ably the inspiration of some Parisian 
modiste. Yet the woman took the 
possibly impractical (for her) brain- 
child of that Parisian genius, ac- 
cepted the correct, rejected the 
bizarre, adapted it to her own per- 
sonality—and there you are! 

Most women seem to do this sort 
of thing instinctively. Yet, really it 
is because they are constantly think- 
ing of it. But the merchant who is 
continually thinking of ways to ap- 
ply ideas to his business will learn 
to adapt unconsciously, to the same 
degree as does the average woman 
with her clothes. 

We do not know whether there is 
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partment-store corporation. 








S. J. RYAN 


Who built an electrical-appliance business up to a volume of 
over $1,000,000 a year, at a profit. Since the first of this near. 
] 


Mr. Ryan has been out of direct contact with electrical se 
being now géneral merchandise manager of a $35,000,000 de- 


ing, 








anything new under the sun or not. 
We do believe, however, there is very 
little new in the hoary old business 
of distribution. Can you recall in- 
stances? Yet, study them, and also 
study, as we have, ancient and 
modern methods of distribution. 
You’ll find plenty of adaptions of 
ancient practices, but little that is 
original in its entirety. 


Study Weaknesses, Capitalize 
Advantages 


Go to school, to your fellow mer- 
chants, studying first their failures 
and then their successes. Study 
those huge merchantile Goliaths, the 
department stores. Also, earnestly 
observe those lusty Davids, the 
“chain” stores—already a menace to 
the continued existence of the 
former. 

Ponder the weaknesses (for each 
has many) of these distributors, and 
learn to avoid them if you would 
exist. Appreciate and capitalize the 
advantages which belong peculiarly 
to you as a specialist in your field— 
advantages that the big stores can 


never hope to possess. You have an 
advantage in many things. 

Adapt to your own business the 
proven methods they use to attract 
traffic : 

Advertising in its various forms, 

Window and store display, 

Convenient and scientific store lay- 
outs, and 

Cleanliness and orderliness always. 

Heed their methods of building 
and holding the confidence of their 
public to the point where their “good 
will” frequently bears as high a 
valuation as their physical assets. 
Note the emphasis they put on: 

Fair values, 

Courtesy in all things, 

Moderation in statement. 

Analyze why you patronize certain 
establishments, and ask your wife 
why she does. Ask also your rela- 
tives and friends and clubmates and 
strangers. “There’s a reason” in 
every instance. And if it’s good 
enough to attract and hold their 
patronage, it’s good enough for us to 
adapt to our electrical store. 

(Continued on page 5090) 



























































Better than daylight. One of the jobs that 
Swanson sold. By recommending the most 
efficient factory lighting system and power 
installation and selling the board of direc- 





tors on results, he took this job at a price 
of $15,000 over that of competitors. This 
plant has the lowest production cost of the 
eight plants operated by this company. 





These two photographs are Swanson’s sell- 
ing ammunition. The one at left shows 
daylight illumination, and the one at right, 
the lighting system installed. 





Selling the Wiring Job 


How Swanson Keeps “High and Reliable” Above the Sea of Cut-Price Competition— 
Sells “Engineering Service” to Plant, Store and Home Owners 


HEN a merchant has some- 
thing to sell it is reasonable 
to expect him to take steps 


to sell it. 

The electrical contractor certainly 
. has something to sell. His services 
may be worth a substantial increase 
in price, over the services of a com- 
petitor, but when he bids in an archi- 
tect’s office, the worth of his services 
goes for nothing. If he gets the job, 
it is because his price is lowest. 

Prices set by market condition and 
competitive bids are proper for raw 
material and commodities, but an 
electrical construction job is a fin- 
ished product, an assembling of 
parts into a satisfactory working 
whole, just as much as in an automo- 
bile or a washing machine. 

An important question for the 
contractor is this: Can the construc- 
tion job be sold as large appliances 
or motor cars are sold? 

In the discussions on the problem 
of the irresponsible contractor whose 
low bids and careless work are a 
nuisance if not a menace to the legit- 
imate contractor, it should be sug- 
gested that the way to compete with 
this curbstoner is not by price but 
by the use of salesmanship. 





By L. E. MOFFATT 


There is a great and profitable op- 
portunity for any contractor who or- 
ganizes his wiring business on a 
basis of selling his superior work 
for a profitable price. In addition to 
the profit and satisfaction to the con- 
tractor of such a method, the cus- 
tomer will be better satisfied. He 











Swanson Sells Results 
—Not Cheap Price 


The man who builds or 
remodels a home, store or 
factory has light and power 
| installed because he wants 
results in convenience, sales 
or efficiency. 

If the contractor will paste | 
that in his hat and go out 
and sell results instead of 
figuring how to cut the price 
of a job, he will accumulate 
a following of customers 
that swear by him instead of 
at him. 

He will get a profit on the 
job he sells where now he 
cuts his profit on the job he 
bids for. Swanson does it. 
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will get. a more complete job, which 
will give real results. 

The Swanson Electric Company, 
Evansville, Ind., sells wiring, or as 
Mr. Swanson puts it: “We sell the 
result of our engineering services in 
a satisfactory job, and the price be- 
comes a secondary consideration.” 

How do they do it? Here is a case 
to illustrate. 

The largest store in Evansville de- 
voted to ladies’ ready-to-wear and 
millinery remodeled its windows. 
The architect sent out plans for bids 
on wiring and window lighting 
equipment. When C. W. Nunn, man- 
ager of the Swanson wiring depart- 
ment, looked them over, he saw at 
once that equipment as specified could 
not give the merchant light enough 
for a first-class selling display. 

The architect had not kept pace 
with the progress in window iillumi- 
nation. Instead of figuring the 
cheapest possible bid on these insuffi- 
cient specifications, Mr. Nunn rolled 
up the plans and called on the store 
owner. 

This gentleman was somewhat 
startled to learn that the window 
lighting plans were not right and his 
astonishment at the nerve of a con- 
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tractor who would come to him and 
criticise his architect wakened his 
interest. “This contractor perhaps 
knew what he was talking about.” 

“I showed him some pictures of 
good windows,” Mr. Nunn tells the 
story, “and asked him if they illus- 
trated the kind of window lighting 
he wanted. When he agreed they 
did, I had the chance to explain to 
him why his plans couldn’t give him 
this intensity of illumination. 

“For another thing the architect 
had specified a white background for 
the windows. This was out of my 
line but I easily convinced him that 
white was not the background that 
would best display white garments in 
a strong light.” 

Selling effort was concentrated on 
the result and not on the means. The 
merchant remodeling windows is 
spending his money for a better mer- 
chandise display. That is what Mr. 
Nunn was selling, with a selling ap- 
proach which went straight to the 
heart of the merchant’s problem. 
Price became a secondary considera- 
tion. 

Bids on this job in accordance with 
the architect’s specifications were 
from $1,500 down. The Swanson 
Electric Company landed the work 
on the basis of its recommendations 
at a price of $3,000. 


Selling Window Illumination 
at a Profit 


This was not the first. window 
lighting contract at a good profit 
done by the Swanson Company. It 
has made a practice of selling win- 
dow illumination. Not waiting for 











Curbstone Competition 
Never Worries 
Swanson | 


Here is a contractor-dealer 
who doesn’t let curbstone 
competition worry him. Al- 
though much of Swanson’s 
contracting business is in 
large jobs running into six 
figures, the small job as a | 
source of profit is still culti- 
vated. Swanson goes after 
old house-wiring at prices 
that show him a profit. He 
does not cut to meet compe- 
tition. 

More than five hundred old 
house-wiring jobs last year 
showed a desirable volume 
and profit. This article tells 
how he has used this record 
to increase his 1925 sales. 





























the merchant to come to it for a 
competitive bid on his window, it 
has gone after the merchants and 
sold them the profits on increased 
sales from proper lighting. 

“If the customer is sold on the re- 
sults,” explains Mr. Nunn “he puts 
price in the second place. By selling 
results on a quality job, we do not 
have to meet low competitive bids. 

“It has usually happened that 
when one merchant in a line has 
proper window lighting equipment 
installed, all his competitors become 
good prospects. They are quick to 
see what the improved lighting is 
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doing for the competitor’s business. 
The business once well started keeps 
on developing. 

“Naturally we don’t get all of it. 
Other contractors go after this busi- 
ness, and the merchants begin to 
shop for estimates. However, the 
window lighting business remains 
with the better velass of contractors 
who are interested in profits, and the 
competition is clean. 

“Two years have seen a remark- 
able development in better window 
lighting in Evansville and the better- 
class stores are now practically all 
equipped. However, this does not 
mean that business along this line is 
finished. Better store lighting and 
better show-case lighting follows 
after better window lighting.” 


Factories Are Good Prospects 
for the Contractor 


Evansville is a manufacturing 
center. It is in power equipment 
that the Swanson Electric Company 
has most developed its policy of sell- 
ing contracts instead of bidding on 
them. 

Every manufacturing plant within 
a hundred miles or more is a pros- 
pect. 

Many of these plants were built 
and equipped some years ago and are 
not modern enough for full operat- 
ing efficiency. Such plants van be 
modernized and are prospects for 
new equipment. It is usually a long 
selling process to convince plant 
owners that new equipment or mod- 
ernized wiring systems will pay. 

This selling occupies much of Mr. 
Nunn’s time. He goes into ‘these 
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This window is not illuminated in accord- 
ance with the architect’s specifications. 
When Swanson received the plans, he saw 


that not enough light was provided, so he 
sold a correct installation to the store 
owner and got $3,000 for the joo against 


the $1,500 that was bid on the basis of 
specification. This meant money for Swan- 
son’s pocket and a satisfied customer. 
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plants, not as a salesman, but as an 
engineer, talks to the superintendent, 
asks questions, inspects the plant. 
From the data obtained he studies 
the condition and works out a propo- 
sition. When he goes back he has a 
recommendation and figures to show 
a saving in money or an increase in 
production that will pay for the new 
equipment. 

He discovers a heavy loss in the 
feed wires. He shows the plant 
owner how this can be saved. If a 
plant is equipped with an old- 
: fashioned line shaft drive, Mr. Nunn 
submits a plan for individual motor 
drive that will increase production. 
If a plant is badly lighted, he sub- 
mits a plan for modern lighting. 

The owner is skeptical, must be 
sold. Here are photographs of simi- 
lar jobs and figures to show the in- 
creased production in another near- 
by plant. If the manufacturer 
demurs about putting so much money 
at this time into the changes, Swan- 
son Electric Company will arrange 
with a bank to carry the job on 
divided payments over a period of 
months. 

Swanson Company doesn’t walk 
away with this business without 
competition, but the competition is 
met not on a price basis, but on the 
basis of engineering service. 


Meeting Price Competition With 
“Engineering Service” 


A case where price competition 
was met successfully by engineering 
is the large plant of the Monitor 
Furniture Company in Evansville. 
Here the job was a complete power 
plant with all the wiring, motor 
drive and lighting. A+number of 
large contractors were bidding. 
Swanson went directly to the man- 
ager of the Monitor Company and 
sold him on a carefully worked out 
plan which included a more extensive 
equipment than any one else was 
bidding on. 

Swanson knew the amount of light 
such a plant should have and it was 
considerably more than the amount 
that would be supplied under a plan 
that would “get by.” 

The plant manager was convinced 
on the Swanson plan, but, under the 
fire of competitors and because of 
the difference in price, he brought 
the bidders before the board of 
directors. 

The result was that Swanson got 
the job at a price that was $15,000 
more than the nearest competing bid. 
This plant today has the lowest pro- 
duction cost of any of the eight 








plants of the manufacturing com- 
pany and the photographs taken un- 
der artificial light and under day- 
light are today a part of Swanson’s 
selling equipment. 

“How do you arrange for all the 
time that must be necessary for this 
sales work?” the writer asked Mr. 
Nunn. 

“By saving the time that most con- 
tractors spend on figuring esti- 
mates,” was the answer. “We do not 
figure in architect’s offices. If we 
cannot deal directly with the owner, 
we usually pass up the job. Many 
contractors will tell you that they 
have no time for sales work. The 
reason is that they are kept too busy 
figuring competitive bids on jobs 
they never get.” 


Advertising With a Punch 


Planning an advertising campaign 
that will sell house-wiring is no 
small job. It is not always so much 
a matter of spending a lot of money 
as it is of using a lot of head work. 

The Swanson Electric Company, 
however, has an old house-wiring 
department that for the last year 
has been showing a most desirable 
volume of business at a good profit. 
The department is the legacy of 
a high pressure sales crew that came 
into Evansville to clean up on house 
wiring contracts. The expected 
clean-up did not take place. The 
high-pressure salesmen failed to pro- 
duce. | 

Swanson, however, did not deduce 
from this that there was no money 
in wiring old houses. He simply 
recognized that the selling approach 
had been wrong. The high-presure 
man from out of town had the wrong 
angle—people who might want their 
houses wired still might not want to 
be sold by strong arm methods. 

So Swanson put a local man to 
selling old house-wiring. This sales- 
man was not a high pressure man 
by any means but he got the con- 
tracts. He knew his people and 
when to keep after them and when 
to leave them alone. In a year over 
five hundred old house-wiring jobs 
were completed by the company. 

This accomplishment was used as 
an advertisement, an especially valu- 
able one because Swanson’s prices 
were higher than anyone else’s in 
town. People knew Swanson was 
high and reliable. The knowledge 
that 500 of their neighbors had 
chosen to pay higher prices to get a 
quality job would sell many a hesi- 
tating home owner. 

The idea in the Swanson campaign 
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was to dramatize the idea of these 
500 homes wired in 1924. Instead 
of using newspaper space to state 
this he used a much more effective 
method. Four hundred and seventy- 
two homes of customers in every sec- 
tion of the city of Evansville were 
used as bill boards. 

Like other contractors, when 
Swanson is wiring a house, he erects 
on the house lawn a sign, “Electric 
Work Swanson.” These signs are 
pretty familiar in Evansville, but 
just think of the effectiveness of 472 
of these signs appearing at one time 
and displayed on the house fronts 
for 30 days! 

Newspaper space twice a week re- 
produced the same sign with a brief 
line to the effect that easy terms 
were offered for house-wiring. 

Of course everybody in town talked 
about it. It was so striking that the 
message simply could not be escaped. 

Salesmen called on all customers 
whose houses had been wired during 
the last year and explained briefly 
that they wanted to place the sign 
which they had with them on the 
house and leave it for 30 days. At 
the end of 30 days, when the man 
came to take the sign down, he would 
give the housewife an order for a 
handsome torchere which she could 
get at the Swanson store. This 
would be a present, with the thanks 
of the Swanson Electric Company 
for her co-operation. 


Bringing 472 Women Into Store 
Means More Sales 


Now the order for the torchere 
was given her at the end of the 30 
days. Therefore, there would be no 
temptation on her part to remove 
the sign during that time. This 
simple device insured the display for 
the full period. 

Then notice that the customer was 
asked to come to the store to get the 
torchere. She had to come in where 
there is plenty of attractive mer- 
chandise for her to see. Bring nearly 
five hundred women into a store and 
there are some sales going to result. 
Also, she was given one torchere 
and the chances were that she would 
buy a second one to make a pair. 

These torcheres were of a $2.50 
retail value. Handsome and desirable 
premiums as they were, they cost 
only 75 cents each, owing to the 
quantity that was bought for the 
campaign. The entire cost of news- 
paper advertising, signs, torcheres 
and time was $650—certainly mod- 


erate considering the striking results 
achieved. 
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Visiting Iowa’s Newest Electrical Store 
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Walk down the main street of 
Dubuque, Ia., after dark and 
the three stores conspicuous for 
well-lit show windows and well- 
lit show rooms are all, appro- 
priately, electrical stores. Two 
of these stores are run by 
electrical conttactor-dealers 
and the third is the new store 
of the Dubuque Electric Com- 
pany, here illustrated. 


Above is a wall display case 
and selling unit that is a com- 
plete electric shop in itself. 
Display space is provided for 
heaters, portables, lamps and 
heating appliances. Wiring 
devices are kept in drawers 
with sample fronts, and lamp 
cord on reels is easily accessible. 
Thirty-five fee’ long, this case 
cost $1,875. . 





When this store was 
opened a few months 
ago, many of the fix- 
tures, table and floor 
lamps were of such a 
high class and high 
price that it was 
thought they might 
be of more use in 
decorating the store 
than in adding to the 
sales total on the bal- 
ance sheet. The re- 
sult, however, of this 
combination of fine 
showroom and fine 
merchandise was to 
sell the higher priced 
goods with a surpris- 
ing ease. Showing 
again that you never 
know what a market 
will absorb until you 
try it. 
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Small repair jobs are handled on the spot 
at no cost to the customer. In case of 
more serious trouble, the difficulty is ex- 
plained to her and she knows in advance 
about how much her bill will be. If it 
costs more than the article is worth, she 
is sold a new appliance on the spot. 





By C. GRUNSKY 


ANY dealers look upon the 

repair department of their 

establishments as a necessary 
evil, to be carried on merely because 
it is necessary that someone service 
appliances when they get out of 
order. 

As often conducted, indeed, a serv- 
ice department is a trouble breeder. 
The woman whose electric iron cost 
more to repair than she thought it 
would, or whose toaster was not de- 
livered at the hour promised, will 
take no account of the emergency 
which might have arisen in the 
meantime, or of the unexpected 
troubles which developed when the 
article was examined. 

She will know merely that her bill 
was, to her mind, excessively large 
and will mark that down to the dis- 
credit of the shop. The dealer, who 
in the meantime may have had to 
spend several hours in securing parts 
or doing some intricate repair work, 
gets nothing but trouble for his 
pains. 

Properly conducted, on the other 
hand, a repair department is a ready 
road to customer friendship. So 
thinks H, H. Courtright of the Val- 
ley Electrical Supply Company of 
Fresno, Calif., who has proceeded to 









Cutting “Trouble” Out of 


How the Valley Electrical Supply Company 
of Fresno, Calif., Uses Its Repair Service to 
Build Up a Clientele of Satisfied Patrons 


carry out his ideas on the subject, 
with the result that the service de- 
partment not only pays its own ex- 
penses, but is one of the store’s best 
assets for building up a clientele of 
satisfied patrons. 


Repair Service in Separate 
Department 


In the first place, the repair de- 
partment has been made a separate 
department. It has an office of its 
own with a trained attendant always 
at hand. This man understands 
thoroughly the repair business. He 
is able to show a customer what is 
the matter with her appliance before 
she leaves it. He predicts with some 
accuracy how long it will take to 
handle the repairs and how much 
they will cost. This does away with 
all misunderstanding on the part of 
a customer who thought “there was 
something the matter with the cord,” 
when in reality the element had 
burned out. 

Because the man in charge is fa- 
miliar with this work and with the 
amount of repair work already on 
hand, he can promise the date of 


return without risk of being unable 
to fulfill the promise. The man at 
the counter is not obliged to inter- 
rupt his sales in order to handle an 
unimportant repair item, nor is he 
forced to call someone else to his 
assistance in determining what is 
wrong with the article. 

Minor repairs, such as the re- 
placement of missing screws, or the 
repair of worn insulation on a cord 
are repaired on the spot, before the 
customer’s eyes. No charge is made 
for smali jobs of this kind which 
take only a few moments. The time 
and materials required are neglible, 
as balanced against the good will 
which comes from this free repair 
service. 


Brings More Customers 
Into Store 


Moreover, this induces more people 
to bring in their simple repair jobs, 
which accomplishes two things. It 
brings more people into the store 
in such a way that they feel them- 
selves under some obligation, and it 
eliminates amateur home repair 
jobs which are more apt to discredit 


























A dumbwaiter connects the office on the 
main floor with the basement repair de- 
partment. Articles ready for delivery are 
stored in the basement until called for. It 
is not necessary to have a row of unsightly 
shelves on the main floor. The neat appear- 
ance attracts women customers. 
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More than one thousand repair parts are 
kept in these little glass jars. Not only do 
they present a neat appearance, far differ- 
ent from the usual grimy boxes or bins, 
but they make for ease in locating items 
needed and make it possible to see when 
any stock is low. 








the ‘Trouble Department 


° 


“Service Department” Actually Is a Separate 
Department Which Pays for Itself— 500 
Jobs in Seven Months Mean 500 Friends 


electrical appliances than to encour- 
age their use. 

Where the difficulty is something 
more important and time and mate- 
rials are required to carry out a job, 
much trouble is saved by explaining 
this to the owner. Few persons 
understand the mechanism of elec- 
trical appliances and most of them 
are apt to distrust a trouble diag- 
nosis which comes only when a bill 
for repairs is presented. If the mat- 
ter is presented “to them ahead of 
time, they will feel that they have 
had the privilege of deciding whether 
or not they wished to spend that 
much money. 


Repair Customers Often Buy 
New Appliances 


In cases where the cost of repair- 
ing would be more than the cost of 
the new appliance, it often is pos- 
sible to make a sale on the spot. 

When any appliance is taken for 
repair, a triplicate tag is made out. 
One section of this goes to the cus- 
tomer as a receipt and identification 
tag, one is filed, and one is attached 
to the article. If there are more 


than one part, each is tagged so that 
nothing can be mislaid. These tags 
are red in color, chiefly to aid a cus- 
tomer in distinguishing this receipt 
from other papers in her bag. 


Maintain Two Service Wagons for 
Large Appliances 


For larger appliances two service 
wagons are maintained. Each is 
completely outfitted with repair parts 
and manned by experts capable of 
handling simple repair jobs. If a 
job is a large one, the article is taken 
to the company’s repair shop. For 
the sake of efficiency, all work, 
whether taken in over the counter 
or done on a ¢ustomer’s premises, is 
handled through the one repair office. 

The repair shop where the work 
is actually performed is located in 
the basement and is connected by a 
dumbwaiter with the repair office 
on the main floor. Here everything 
has been arranged with an eye to 
convenience and ease of handling. 
Over one thousand repair parts are 
kept in stock. 

Smaller items, such as_ screws, 
bolts and small parts of all descrip- 




















While 


the 
job to be done, she is shown over the at- 
tractive store of the Valley Electrical Sup- 


customer waits for her repair 


ply Company. The repair department is in 
the rear as a separate department. It has 
an office of its own with a trained attend- 
ant in charge. This man shows a cus- 


what is 
she 


tomer exactly 


wrong with an 
appliance before 


leaves it. This does 

away with all misunderstanding on the 

part of a customer who thought ‘there 

was something the matter with the cord,” 

when in reality the element was burned 

out. All disputes are thus eliminated. 
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A Service Department 
That Really Serves 


| As often conducted, a re- | 
| pair department is a trouble 
breeder. 
| Properly conducted, a re- | 
| pair department is a ready 
road to customer friendship. 
So thinks H. H. Courtright 
| of the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, Fresno, Calif., 
who has proceeded to carry 
out his ideas on the subject, 
' with the result that the serv- || 
ice department not only pays 
its own expenses, but is one 
of the store’s best assets for 
building up a clientele of sat- 
isfied patrons. i 


tions are kept in glass jars similar 
to those used in apothecary shops. 
These are labelled according to sizes 
and the articles on which they are to 
be used, and are arranged in groups 
of related items, so that any one 
article can be readily located. Glass 
jars greatly facilitate the finding of 
items needed, and make it possible 
to see at once what stock needs re- 
plenishing. 

In cases where a repair job will 
take only a few moments, the cus- 
tomer often decides to wait. This 
gives a salesperson an opportunity 
to show her over the attractive store 
and to point out some of the newer 
merchandise which may be new to 
her. Additional purchases often re- 
sult from such a tour through the 
attractive store. 

When the trouble is more exten- 
sive and a larger amount of time 
and material will be required to 
complete a job, the trouble is ex- 
plained to the customer. The pub- 
lic is not well acquainted with the 
mechanism of appliances, so a 
brief explanation eliminates the 
possibility of dispute over charges 
for work done. 

Records kept for the seven months 
period since this department 
been organized show that over 500 
articles have been repaired. Mr. 
Courtright figures that this means 
500 friends for the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company. 
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What Happened to Jones 


Buying for Stock Instead of for Sales and the Consequent Deple- 





tion of Operating Capital Brought About One Dealer’s Failure 


HIS is a true story. All that 
is suppressed are the names. 

The city, which we will call 
Centerville, Ill., is a busy town of 
150,000. Five years ago, when busi- 
ness was going with a rush, a man 
we'll call Ferguson opened there a 
large fixture and appliance store in a 
prominent location. He put in a big 
stock and did a big business. By the 
time business began to ease off he 
could show a big paper profit. He 
sold stock in his‘ company, did a lot 
of advertising, kept.sales up by every 
known means, looked busy and pros- 
perous, and one night disappeared 
and left the business to his creditors. 

There was a stock inventory of 
$66,000 at war-time prices. Total 
liabilities were considerably more 
than this. The committee in charge 
of things looked around for someone 
who would take the business off its 
hands. 

Jones was’a young man who had 
been working for Ferguson and knew 
the business. Besides he was an ex- 
perienced electrical salesman, having 
been on the road at one time for a 
jobber. His father had some money. 

So Jones made a proposition to 
take over the stock and lease for 
$33,000,—$5,000 to be paid down in 
cash and the balance paid in instal- 
ments. The creditors took the offer 
and Jones took the business. 

Jones’ father had advanced $5,000 
for the first payment and a second 
$5,000 for operating capital. The 
stock was high-class merchandise, 
chiefly fixtures and parts. With good 


management, there seemed no reason 
why sales should not bring in the 
money to pay off the notes and put 


the business on a money-making . 


basis. 


Buying When He Should Have 
Been Selling 


There was money in the stock but 
not in the cash drawer. Selling was 
vital, but Jones figured there was 
plenty of time. His stock was always 
worth the money. He had a couple 
of good salesmen and business was 
coming in. So Jones went to the fix- 
ture market. 

He didn’t go there with the inten- 
tion of buying, but now that he 
owned a _ good-sized business he 
wanted to keep in touch with what 
was new. However, before he re- 
turned to Centerville, he had bought 
a carload of glassware. Not having 
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“It’s no good trying to be 
too big in a hurry. The thing 
for Jones to have done was to 
have brought the size down in- 
stead of trying to keep up to 
it. When a man is stripped to 
his own weight, there is noth- 
ing that can beat him.” 

This is what Smith had to 








Too Much Buying—Not Enough 
Selling—Buried Jones | 


a soundly established . credit, he 
bought this on practically a cash 
basis and took $4,500 from the 
operating capital. 

From this start he was short of 
money. Payments on the original 
stock had to be met regularly and 
then there always were current bills, 
for Jones bought regularly. He was, 
in the phrase of one who knew him 
“a chronic buyer.” 

Ferguson always had done a large 
fixture business with speculative 
builders. Jones continued to sell the 
builders. As they learned of his 
constant need of ready cash, they 
used cash to make their own prices. 

Jones would estimate a fixture job 
at $150. When the builder needed 
the fixtures he would walk in and ask 
Jones what he would take for them. 
After an-argument the builder would 
offer, say, $75 cash, which Jones 











say. Smith is the man who 
bought out the stock of Jones’ | 
when the latter’s business was 
about to go on the rocks. 
Jones spent most of his time 
buying when he should have 
been selling. Smith knew bet- 
ter. He started right in sell- 





ing Jones’ old stock. 
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would refuse indignantly. The builder 
would stick to his offer, and since 
Jones needed the cash, the fixtures 
would go out to the job at about half 
what they should have brought. 

This naturally created a problem 
for the other dealers in town. Right 
across from Jones was Smith who 
had been in business as a contractor- 
dealer for fifteen years. Smith’s fix- 
ture business felt the competition, 
but he kept on doing business at a 
profit.’ He did less business, but he 
made a profit on every transaction. 

When, after two years of this, 
Jones was ready to quit, wanted to 
quit, had to quit, he came over to 
Smith to sell out. 

Jones owed very little money. 
For months he could buy only for 
cash. He bought for cash even when 
there was little or no cash for any- 
thing else. His trouble at the end, 
as at the start, was lack of cash on 
which to run the business. His 
father had put in a third $5,000 
which was gone. The original 
creditors had been paid, but present 
needs were pressing, so he took 
Smith’s offer of about $5,000 for the 
stock as it stood. , 

Smith had the $5,000 to pay him 
cash. Of course he had it, having 
always made a profit and having 
kept his credit clean. 


Smith Showed How It Should 
Be Done 


When Smith took his purchase 
over, there was nearly as much stock 
visible as when Jones had bought 
it two years before. Much had been 
sold, but Jones had busily filled up 
the gaps with new purchases. Smith 
didn’t take an inventory or spend 
any time on looking around. He 
started in to sell. 

He gathered up a few barrels of 
glassware and put them out on the 
sidewalk. Small shades marked five 
cents each, better ones a dime. 

The pick of the appliances he 
took over to his store to sell at 
regular prices. The balance he 
slaughtered. 

There were a dozen high-grade, 
high-priced fixtures in stock. One 
of these, a silver and crystal affair, 
had been hanging in the window for 
years marked $400. Smith called 
up a wealthy woman in Centerville 
for whom he had been doing some 
work. He told her he wanted to 
hang a fixture in her music room. 
If she wanted it at a price, she could 
buy it after she had seen how it 
looked. 

He hung the $400 fixture and she 
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bought it for $90. As he was selling 
the stock out, he asked for cash on 
this and got it. In similar transac- 
tions, he received cash from people 
who were accustomed to buying on 
open account, but who paid cash be- 
cause the price was made to induce 
cash payment. 


Old Stock Turned Into Cash 


There were two heavy, unopened 
cases that everybody in Jones’ stock 
room had been stumbling over for 
two years. Smith opened them up 
and found them filled with brass 
receptacle plates with hinged cover, 
a plate not permitted for use in 
Centerville. He sent a wire to a 
contractor in a nearby city where 
he knew these plates could be used 
and offered them at five cents apiece 
for the lot. He got an immediate 
answer to ship them c.o.d. 

With a little newspaper advertis- 
ing, some signs and the sidewalk 
full of small items that the public 
bought and which brought the public 
in to see what else they could buy, 
Smith sold $5,000 worth of this 
stock in five days and sold it all for 
cash. 

Then Smith took into his own 
stock all the fixture parts, hickeys, 
joints and wiring supplies that he 
could use handly and the balance of 
that fatal carload of glassware 
which after two years was almost 
intact. All this stock filled a fair- 
sized basement that Smith rented 
for storage at $15 a month. 

There still was left a big fixture 
and parts stock which Smith sold 
“as is” for $5,000 to another con- 
tractor who could use it. 
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So out of all the successive losses 
of manufacturers, jobbers, stock- 
holders, Jones and Jones’ father, 
there was finally made a profit. The 
profit was made by Smith who had 
kept right on with his policy and 
prices in the face of destructive 
competition. 

When I asked Smith why he 
hadn’t taken over the stock to sell 
at regular retail or why he hadn’t 
run the Jones store in addition to 
his own, Smith put it briefly: 

“It’s no good trying to be too big 
in a hurry. The thing for Jones to 
have done was to have brought the 
size down instead of trying to keep 
up to it. When a man is stripped to 
his own weight, there is nothing that 
can beat him.” 





Circus Publicity Methods 
for Greater Sales 


Human nature loves a_ parade. 
Every circus which comes to town 
stops traffic and business for a few 
minutes on the day of its arrival, 
with the result that every man, 
woman and child in town knows what 
is going on. That this is good ad- 
vertising was the conclusion of the 
Pacific Power and Light Company of 
Portland, Oregon. In consequence, 
they offered a prize to the best 
publicity stunt which was gotten up 
by any of the district offices in con- 
nection with the recent annual 
vacuum cleaner campaign. 

The winning district staged an im- 
promptu parade by dressing a de- 
livery wagon or two as simple floats, 
with costumes for the sales force. 

















The Walla Walla district of the Pacific 
Power and Light Company staged a parade 
in connection with a vacuum cleaner cam- 


paign. Before the afternoon was over, 
every one in town knew about the 
campaign. Salesmen played clowns. 





ow Barrows’ Own “Home Electri¢ 


When the attention of Pittsburgh was A wide variety of table and floor lamps and 
directed to lighting fixtures by the Home ceiling fixtures are displayed at the front 
Lighting Contest, the Barrows Electric of the second floor which the home electrie 
Shops, Inc., opened their electric home occupies. The stairway from the first 
occupying the entire second floor over the floor comes up at the right,.so that the 
store. The cost of building, wiring, and display room serves as an entrance to the 
furnishing the rooms was, approximately, home. The lamps and fixtures displayed 
only $3,000. Sigrs on the first and second afford a greater variety than is possible jp 
floor windows invite passers-by inside. the rooms of the home. 








VISITORS WELCOME 









































Fixtures are shown in the 
first-floor show-room in the 
usual manner. The stair- 
way to the home electric is 
just inside the front door, so 
that George Barrows, pro- 





prietor of the store, and his 
salesmen can guide pro- 
spects right up to the home 
electric when advisable. By 
getting customers away from 
this conventional type of 
display, Mr. Barrows is able 
to increase the quantity as 
well as the average price of 
fixtures sold. 


The corridor into which the 
rooms of the electric home 
open are used for the display 
of somehwat lower-priced 
fixtures than are exhibited 
in the rooms themselves. 
Appropriate fixtures are 
placed in front of each room. 
Switches at the right of the 
corridor control six circuits 
to each room, one circuit for 
four brackets and one cir- 
cuit each for the five ceiling 
fixtures. 





idelps Him Sell Better Fixtures 


Porch, basement and laundry light- 
ing units ranging in price from $2.10 
to $14 are displayed in the laundry, 

aps and Em san which serves not only as a fixture 
1 front Fi display room, but as a show room 
electric eee ; for electric washer and ironer. To 
he first # i : the woman who comes in for a fix- 
hat the ee g Ls — ture, the room suggests, “Buy a 
e to the | xy gy eg washer also.” 

splayed ' 

ssible in 


The dining room, as each of the 
other rooms, is equipped with five 
ceiling fixtures and two pairs of 
brackets. The ceiling fixtures range 
in price from $52 to $110, and 
brackets from $7.75 to $26.50. This 
type of display often influences a 
customer to spend $125 for fixtures, 
when the builder’s original estimate 
is only $50. 





Ptdroom ceiling fixtures 
ange in price from $9 to 
40.50, and brackets from 
M75 to $8. Electrical ap- 
puances are displayed here 
#0, On the bed is a heating 
pad, and on the dresser, hair 


tt and curling iron. 


Living room ceiling fixtures 
are priced from $52 to $110, 
and brackets from $7.75 to 
$26.50. Here, as in the other 
rooms, customers may sit in 
comfort, while each fixture is 
lighted and displayed. In 
this setting, customers see 
the true value of good fix- 
tures, so they do not buy on 
a price appeal. This is real 
fixture rnerchandising. 
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Curbing the Curbstoner 


How _a Local Electrical Association Dealt with the “Courtesy Discount” Evil and Blocked 
Carpetbagger — Contractor-Dealers, Jobbers and Lighting Company 
Worked Together to Settle Disturbing Practices 


USINESS was slacking up in 
B= Conditions at that time 

were pretty adverse to every 
trade, and in addition the electrical 
trade had some special troubles of its 
own! 

An electrical contractors’ associa- 
tion which used to hold weekly 
luncheons in a Pennsylvania city for 
the discussion of electrical problems, 
developed into a comprehensive elec- 
trical association about that time. 

Some jobbers’ representatives used 
to attend these contractor luncheons. 
In discussing the difficulties they 
were up against, the contractors saw 
clearly that the contractors’ associa- 
tion alone could not deal with the 
problems presented. The associa- 
tion, in fact, did not even include all 
the contractors in the city, and the 
job ahead needed to be dealt with by 
all the elements of the electrical in- 
dustry in town. 

An invitation was sent out to all 
the jobbers, to the lighting company 
and to the non-association contrac- 
tors. The association, including all 
these elements, was formed at this 
first meeting. There were only 
eighteen members at the start, but 
the association quickly grew to in- 
clude everybody in the city who could 
qualify for membership. The meet- 
ings that followed were a series of 
business conferences between all the 
electrical forces that must co-operate 
to serve each other and the public. 

If a contractor had a criticism of 
lighting company policy or methods, 
a representative of the lighting com- 
pany was a fellow member of this 
association and on hand to discuss 
the matter. 

The same thing was true of the 
six jobbers in town. All were mem- 
bers and all were ready to go into 
any situation to bring about har- 
mony of policy or to present de- 
fenses of their attitude. 

The majority of members were 
dealers as well as contractors and 
they had complaints which dated 
from far back. As contractors, they 
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Local Co-operation 
Stamped Out Evils 


Out of a series of weekly 
luncheons of an _ electrical 
contractors’ association, 
there grew a comprehensive 
electrical association which 
did much to eliminate dis- 
turbing elements in the local 
electrical trade. 
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objected to the jobbers extending 
trade discounts to any journeyman 
electrician who took a wiring job. 
Such jobs often done at night or on 
spare time were done on a basis that 
yielded the wireman nothing more 
than the pay for his time, constitut- 
ing unfair competition to the con- 
tractor doing a legitimate business 
subject to overhead charges. 


Compromise on Discounts 
Satisfies All 


As dealers, they objected to the 
granting of trade discounts to em- 
ployees and friends of the large in- 
dustrial corporations who bought 
supplies from the jobbers. As the 
city is a mining and industrial town 
and the business of these big com- 
panies formed a _ necessary and 
valuable element of the jobbers’ 
businesses, they could not, without 
jeopardizing this business, deny 
courtesy discounts to executives and 
employees of these companies. 

The dealers realized the situation 
and were reasonable about it, so a 
compromise that. suited all parties 
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was agreed to without much difficulty. 

A courtesy discount of 15 per cent 
was set as the outside limit the job- 
bers would grant in all such cases, 
which discount was sufficiently within 
the dealers’ margin that the dealer 
was not only protected but could him- 
self extend it to any industrial con- 
nections he had made. 

The matter of the shoestring con- 
tractor was similarly solved by 
friendly discussion. It was agreed to 
be only fair and in the interests of 
good credits to protect, by a differ- 
ence of 25 per cent, the contractor 
maintaining a store or _ business 
headquarters, against this unfair 
competition. 

When a wireman comes into one of 
the jobbers’ establishments to buy 
the material for a wiring job, he is 
required to state the purpose for 
which the material is bought, whether 
he maintains a place of business, 
how many men he employs, how long 
he has been in business, etc. If he 
can not satisfy them that he is legiti- 
mately in the contracting business, 
he is sold at a charge of 25 per cent 
over the net which would have been 
charged a regular contractor. 

In many cases this sends the wire- 
man back with the job to his own 
boss. It effectively discourages the 
wireman seeking these odd jobs. 

If, however, a journeyman elec- 
trician with a good record wants to 
go into business as a contractor or 
contractor-dealer, he is given every 
encouragement. He gets his trade 
discounts and is welcomed into the 
electrical association. 

The contractor-dealers, realizing 
the concession the jobbers were mak- 
ing them in this co-operation, agreed 
to confine their purchases to the local 
jobbers. This system has been in 
effect for two years and has worked 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 

A city free from at least minor 
disputes among the electrical in- 
terests is rare. The experience in the 
above city shows that much can be 
accomplished by co-operation. 
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Problems 


that come up in every-day business 


Is it worth while to give special consumer discounts? 
How much do fixture salesmen earn? 
Will increasing turnover increase profits? How? 
Is a balcony floor, as a selling floor, profitable? 

Has “good-will” areal value? 


Fixture Salesmen’s 
Commission, Ten per Cent 


QUESTION: What is the average 
percentage paid to lighting-fixture 
salesmen who work wholly on com- 
mission ? Inquiry 122 

ANSWER: In the electrical trade 
it is a very common practice to pay 
fixture salesmen (selling installation 
jobs to residence customers) a com- 
mission of ten per cent. On large 
lighting jobs where the volume is 
greater and where competition forces 
the shaving of prices, such salesmen’s 
commissions may not exceed five per 
cent. 


Does Special Discount- 

Giving Pay? 

QUESTION: A new consumer 
organization is being formed in my 
city. The organizers are seeking to 
interest one merchant of every type 
in it, and have asked us to join. We 
are required to give a discount of ten 
per cent to every consumer member. 
The argument is that it will increase 
our business through volume pur- 
chases by the many members of the 
organization. What do you think of 
it ? Inquiry 123 

ANSWER: The answer, in one 
word, is “bunk.” This whole ques- 
tion of increasing business by the 
giving of a consumer discount is 
nothing more or less than mislead- 
ing. In the first place, what is the 
inducement for you to give such a 
discount? Because of the members 
of the organization? If it is that—it 
does not seem to us to be sufficient. 
You have no guarantee that they will 
trade with you. Furthermore, if you 


give discounts to one organization’s 
members why shouldn’t you give it 
to others? Try giving a discount to 
any group and you will find just 
what hundreds of other merchants 
have found. 

Experience shows that many of 
these fancy “discount-giving schemes” 
increase the merchant’s cost-of-do- 
ing-business by at least two per cent, 
(measured in terms of sales). Thus, 
if the merchant’s profit would other- 
wise be three per cent, two per cent 
increase in his expense will leave him 
only one per cent profit. Ultimately 
the customer must pay the bill. And 
that’s not all—don’t think for one 
moment that you’ll be the only fish 
in the pond. Over night, other 
merchants will follow suit in some 
other way. Other organizations will 
present themselves requesting you to 
give discounts to their members. 
Then what—instead of a competition 
in merchandise quality we will have 
a competition in discount giving. No 
sir, we say—don’t do it. 


How Does Increasing Stock 
Turn Increase Profits? 


QUESTION: On all sides we are 
advised to increase our stock turn, 
if we want to make more money. 
Will you explain for me just how it 
works ? Inquiry 124 


ANSWER: Let us say that you, as 
a merchant, have $10,000 on which 
to start a business. You have picked 
out your store in a good location. 
You have estimated what your ex- 
penses will be for three months. 
Then you have deducted this amount 
from the total $10,000—for that’s 
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a pretty good thing to do, to insure 
carrying over this initial period. 

Now, you have $6,500 to invest in 
stock or merchandise. You use the 
whole of it to buy appliances from 
your jobber. The first year you find 
your net profit has been 34 per cent 
of your sales, and your sales have 
been $26,000. In other words, you 
have really sold that $6,500 worth of 
merchandise four times, and you 
have made $910, or 34 per cent of 
your total sales volume, in doing it. 
This means that for each time you 
sold the $6,500 average inventory, 
you made $227.50. 

It means that you made 14 per 
cent on your inventory investment 
or merchandise investment, and 
about 9 per cent on your total in- 
vestment of $10,000. 

Let us for a moment now say that 
we increased this stock turn five 
times. In other words we sold the 
$6,500 worth of merchandise five 
times, and have a sales volume of 
$32,500. At the same time we have 
not increased our overhead expenses, 
and we have not increased our stock 
investment. According to this, we 
still would make the same proportion 
of net profit, or 34 per cent, equaling 
$1,137.50. 

This would be a net profit of 17.5 
per cent on inventory investment, or 
11.3 per cent on the total investment. 
In dollars and cents figures—with a 
stock turn of four times you en- 
joyed a net profit of $910. But with 
a stock turn of five times, with the 
same investment and with expenses 
running the same proportion to the 
sales volume, you enjoy a profit of 
$1,137.50—a difference of $227.50. 
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Does a Balcony Floor 
Pay For Itself? 


QUESTION: Have you heard re- 
tailers express themselves on the ad- 
wantage or the disadvantage of a 
balcony floor in selling electrical 
merchandise? Do they find that the 
extra space can be used to advan- 
tage in selling goods, that they can 
get customers up there to buy, or do 
they find it an extra show place only, 
and a disadvantage in inducing cus- 
tomers to go on the mezzanine floor? 
To put it in a nutshell, does a mezza- 
nine floor pay for itself ? Inquiry 125 

ANSWER: For the most part, we 
find these mezzanine floors, espe- 
cially in small stores, mostly occupied 
by offices or non-selling departments. 
Without any question, there would 
be a decided difficulty in getting cus- 
tomers to go to such a floor, and we 
question its earning power, if used 
for selling departments. 

Many merchants feel that a cus- 
tomer would much prefer to go to 
-a second floor where not only room, 
but a proper display of merchandise, 
may be obtained, and it seems the 
space would better pay for itself. 

Electrical Merchandising has no 
figures or statistics on the results 
of sales from a mezzanine floor as 
compared with the sales from the 
regular selling floor. However, this 
is undoubtedly one of the questions 
which our Merchandising Depart- 
ment will take up for study in the 
future. 


How Should a Salesman 
Gage His Sales Talk? 


QUESTION: When a _ customer 
asks for an appliance, should a sales- 
man try to sell her a higher priced 
one, then drop, or sell customer a 
lower priced one and then try to 
raise te. the higher? Inquiry 126 

ANSWER: If a customer asks for 
a certain type of appliance, the sales- 
man should show exactly what she 
asks for. Then, if he thinks he can 
sell a higher priced article and that 
this higher priced article is better 
for the customer’s use, he should call 
attention to it. Often a higher priced 
article is more satisfactory. 

In case no price is mentioned in 
the request of the customer, it would 
seem to me to be a job for the sales- 
man to decide. We should rather 
favor showing the customer a higher 
priced appliance and then come 
down. If the salesman knows the 
customer’s leaning, that’s one thing; 
if not, he should use real salesman 


instinctiveness and judge the answer 
for himself. 

In any case, every sales clerk 
should remember this very definite 
and worth while rule of selling, 
“Satisfy the customer.” Don’t look 
at just the initial sale for the dollars 
and cents value. We would much 
prefer to sell a woman a $1.59 ar- 
ticle in place of a $5 one if we knew 
by so doing we were building real 
good will, and satisfying the cus- 
tomer. After all, repeat sales are 
made through confidence by custo- 
mers in the store and by the estab- 
lishment of a reputation of service 
to customers. These repeat sales are 
what pay, not the initial sale. 


Value of Good Will 


QUESTION: We are considering 
selling our electrical contracting busi- 
ness of five years’ standing, and have 
been told that in setting a price it 
is customary to include an item for 
“good will.” Can you tell me how 
to figure the value of this “good 
will” in a retail business? 

Inquiry 127 

ANSWER: “Good will” in any 
business, is the amount which capi- 
talizes the continuous earning power 
of that business, beyond the fair 
business profit which the owner has 
a right to expect on his investment 
in stock and equipment. For example, 
suppose on a total capital investment 
of $4,000, your business has earned 
(continuously over several years and 
may be expected to go on earning) 
$1,500, after all expenses and salaries 
are paid. On a $4,000 investment, 
a business man would expect to earn 
15 to 20 per cent, that is $600 to 
$800. The remaining earnings of 
$700 to $900, if of such nature that 
they may be expected to go on in 
spite of the change in ownership, 
could then be capitalized at the same 
earning rate as real capital, say 15 
to 20 per cent, thus representing 
$3,500 to $4,000 of “good will” on 
which the purchaser of your busi- 
ness will earn a return, and for 
which he should expect to pay. 


Show Customer She’s Getting 


Quality as Well as Price 
Value ; 


QUESTION: The question has 
come up in our store recently, par- 
ticularly in training one of our sales 
clerks, as to whether or not the ques- 
tion of quality only should be 
stressed and price ignored, or should 
both be argued in the sales talk to a 
customer. Inquiry 128 


ANSWER: There is a very definite 
place in the sales talk for both of 
these subjects. Quality of mer- 
chandise should by all means be 
stressed, but it is the price that is 
used in comparing merchandise, 
many times, by the purchaser. In 
other words, it’s a case of showing 
the customer he is getting his 
money’s worth or more. As to 
which should take precedence or 
should predominate, quality might 
come first, but here again much will 
depend upon the customer’s buying 
habits. However, in any Case, 


quality stressed at a right price is - 


the surest way of building a sound, 
lasting business. 


How Should Installment 
Sales Be Treated In 
Reporting My Income 
T ax? 


QUESTION: Though I have stud- 
ied my income-tax return very care- 
fully, it is not exactly clear as to how 
installment payments should be 
treated. In reporting the gross in- 
come from such installment sales 
how shall I do it? If I report the 
whole amount at the time the con- 
tract is made, it seems I might be 
paying out tax money on income I 
did not actually receive during 1924. 
Again suppose the account goes bad. 
Uncle Sam as usual would never lose. 
But where would I be? Can you give 
me any help on this, explaining just 
how I should handle it? Inquiry 129 

ANSWER: Do not report the en- 
tire gross income as you would if the 
transaction were a cash sale. In- 
stead, report as income only the 
gross profit or margin on the total 
amount actually collected during the 
year. Let us say for example that 
you have sold a washer for $300. You 
receive $20 down and the rest you 
hope to get over a period of fourteen 
months, at the rate of $20 a month. 
Now let us say that on this washer 
your margin or gross profit would be 
40 per cent, in other words $120. 
Then report 40 per cent of each in- 
stallment payment actually received 
during 1924, as your gross profit or 
gross income. In other words, if you 
received a total amount of $240 dur- 
ing the year 1924 towards the washer 
40 per cent of this or $96 would be 
your gross income to be reported. 

Articles No. 42 and 65 of Income 
Tax Regulations cover this point 
pretty clearly. If you do not have a 
copy in hand address a request for 
one to the nearest office of the 
Internal Revenue Collector. 
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Increasing Profits by 
Reducing Sales 


Methods That Put Merchandising on a Sound Basis for London Hydro 
Shop — Cut Down on Variety of Lines — Eliminated Outside Salesmen 


HE Hydro Shop of London, 

; Ontario, Canada, is operated 

by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission as a public service which 
must pay for itself. If the operation 
of this shop shows a loss, then meth- 
ods must be changed so that the 
shop shows a profit or at least breaks 
even. 

For a number of years the London 
Hydro Shop had made a profit, but 
for the year 1922 there was a net 
loss of $9,758.21. For the first five 
months of 1923, the operation month 
to month continued to lose money 
and a heavier loss was in prospect 
for the year 1923 than for the year 
1922. 

However, on June 1, 1923, G. W. 
Blay, who had been studying the 
situation, took charge of the shop 
and by a change of policy and close 
management, not only ran the busi- 
ness without loss but made up the 
losses of the first five months and 
showed for the total year’s opera- 
tion a net profit of $2,493. 

Before taking up the account of 
the methods which brought about 
this result, let us compare the de- 
tailed figures for the two years: 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
1922 Sales 1923 Sales 
Total sales... ... $224,150.49 ... $197,551.43 .... 


Total expenses.. 45,316.18 20.0 39,772.83 20.0 
Gross profits.... 35,557.97 15.8 42,266.11 21.3 
Net profit orloss —9,758.21 ... 2,493.26 €.5 


The itemized expenses for the two 
years were: 


1922 1923 
General expenses, misc. 


(includes rent) $6,512.59 $7,487.85 
Wages, salaries,commissions 21,176.69 18,357.62 


OCC oe 6,957.62 5,204.69 
Printing, postage, stationery 1,131.34 627.56 
Interest paid head office... . 7,154.85 6,245.60 
Motor expenses........... 571.31 163.89 
Loss, uncollectable accounts ee ee 812.31 
Loss revaluation of stock... 1,811.78 732.75 
DRE hn ee | tae 140.56 





1 ae eee eee $45,316.18 $39,772. 83 


Investments were: 


1922 1923 
60,133.02 45,915.26 
82,344.91 59,753.80 





eer e $142,467.93 $105,669. 06 
Summarizing these tables one sees 


that in 1923, with a decrease in sales 
of 12 per cent, there was a de- 
crease in stock of 25 per cent, which 
means a better turnover; a decrease 
in accounts receivable of 28 per cent, 
which indicates more cash sales; a 
total decrease in investment of 26 
per cent resulting in lower carrying 
charges. Most important there was 
an increase of one-third in percent- 
age of gross profit. 


Operation for Profit Instead 
of Volume 


In 1922 this business was oper- 
ated to produce volume sales. With 
Mr. Blay taking hold in 1923, volume 
was made entirely a secondary con- 
sideration. The business was run 
to produce a profit. 

The profit shown on the year’s 
operations is only 14 per cent, the 
equivalent of cash discounts taken. 
However, compared with the net loss 
of about 4 per cent of the year be- 
fore and in view of the very small 
margins of gross profit, it is an ac- 
complishment that offers some con- 
structive suggestions. 

Margins of discount in Canada are 
smaller than on corresponding mer- 
chandise in the United States. 
Twenty-five per cent is a prevailing 
discount in Canada and much mer- 
chandise is bought on a still smaller 


margin. The 1922 operations of the 
London Hydro Shop, as shown by the 
figures, were done on a gross average 
margin of 15.8 per cent. 

Building up this margin was the 
first necessity to operating at a 
profit, so Mr. Blay set himself to buy 
on a basis which would yield the 
necessary larger margin. 

One of the reasons for the low 
1922 margin was that goods were 
bought to provide variety of makes. 
Twelve different washing machines 
were carried and four makes of elec- 
tric ranges, two vacuum cleaners and 
equally varied lines of heating ap- 
pliances. This resulted in small pur- 
chases from any one manufacturer 
or jobber and consequently smaller 
discounts. 

Mr. Blay selected four washers, 
one each of the vacuum, cylinder, 
oscillating and dolly types. Sales for 
a time were concentrated on clearing 
out all the other washers in stock. 
Two makes of ranges and one vacuum 
cleaner were selected similarly and 
stock sold out on the other makes. 

On the cleaner adopted, a resale 
agreement was entered into with the 
manufacturer, reducing sales cost 
and sales supervision for the Hydro 
Shop. 

Lamps, which formed a fair pro- 
portion of 1922 sales at a total gross 











Pulling An Appliance 


N 1922, the London Hydro 

Shop lost $9,758. 

In 1923, the first five months 
showed a proportionate loss, 
but in the last seven months of 
the year this loss was re- 
trieved and a net profit of 
| $2,493 earned for the year. 

This was accomplished on 
comparatively low margins by 
the following methods: 








Business Out of a Hole 


Close control of stock; re- 
ducing number of lines 
handled; 

Concentrating on store sales 
and increasing the proportion 
of cash sales; 

Keeping monthly detailed 
statements analyzing all fac- 
tors in the business; and 

Directing sales toward | 
profits instead of volume. 
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A publicity photograph used in the Lon- 
don, Ontario, papers. A popular actress 
from the local stock company is here com- 


fortably hearing the electric range story 
from a demonstrator and a salesman, This 
shop sold 596 electric ranges last year. 


There are over four thousand ranges in 
use in London. That is the strongest sell- 
ing argument for the housewife. 





profit of $740, were developed into 
a much larger share of the 1923 
business, and showed a gross profit 
of $3,614. It was found that the vol- 
ume and the average profit on lamps 
could be increased without a great 
increase in sales expense. 

This was done chiefly by going 
into the wholesale lamp _ business. 
Business and industrial firms were 
supplied and the volume thus created 
brought larger discounts for the re- 
tail lamp business. 

Freight and express in do not 
show as separate figures, since they 
were charged against merchandise 
cost and reduce the margin, but they 
were a substantial charge. 


Bought Locally to Reduce Stock 
and Increase Margins 


Major appliances had been bought 
from distant suppliers to provide ex- 
clusive lines. Mr. Blay’s policy was 
to buy major appliances locally, with- 
out regard to whether or not he had 
them exclusively. By this local buy- 
ing he got prompt delivery to his 
door; he reduced stock investment 
radically, and he was able through 
concentration of purchase to get a 
larger discount. 

A new selling policy was adopted. 
It was based on the same idea as the 
new stock policy. Sales were to be 


made for profit and not so much for 
volume. Five outside salesmen on a 
commission basis were replaced by 
one salesman on a salary whose busi- 
ness was not canvassing, but follow- 
ing up leads developed from the 
store. 

Advertising was cut 25 per cent. 
The cut was in promotional adver- 
tising. As homes in London are 
practically 100 per cent wired, this 
could be done without injury to the 
future electrical development of the 
city. Advertising space was devoted 
to selling merchandise. Some adver- 
tising was done on a basis of cost 
shared by appliance manufacturers 
and the Hydro Shop. 

“What was the effect on your ap- 
pliance sales when you discharged 
the outside sales force?” the writer 
asked Mr. Blay. 

“Only a slight decrease in the 
sales,” was his answer. “There was 
an actual increase in the satisfactory 
character of sales that were made. 
There is a demand for ranges and 
washers and people will come into 
the store to buy them. 

“The canvassing salesman does not 
create demand. He simply is a 
means of reaching the customer who 
needs an appliance. We have found 
that customers which the outside men 
formerly reached can be brought in 
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to buy by means of advertising. A 
great influence on buying has been 
brought to bear by the large number 
of electrical conveniences owned and 
used. | 

“There are over four thousand 
electric ranges in use in London. 
That is the strongest selling argu- 
ment for the housewife, and is one 
which does not require a salesman 
to get across. 


More Cash Sales Made in Store 
Than in the Field 


“A salesman, in addition to dig- 
ging up the prospect, is supposed to 
be essential to closing the sale. High 
pressure is regarded as necessary to 
get a possible buyer to make up her 
mind. However, we have used pre- 
miums with success for this purpose. 
A set of high-grade useful cooking 
utensils is usually as effective in 
making a woman ‘buy now’ as a 
salesman’s argument. 

“It is noticeable that we get more 
cash sales in selling the woman in 
the store. The salesmen did not 
work very hard to get cash sales. 
They figured that sales resistance 
was lower on the payment sale, so 
concentrated on that. 

“Service costs as a profit leak now 
are watched carefully. Four men 
take care of all delivery, stock and 
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service. .One man supervises de- 
livery and service and takes care of 
small repairs; two men handle de- 
liveries and outside service calls 
other than ranges, and one man serv- 
ices ranges. 

“All service under the year’s guar- 
antee on appliances is charged to 
merchandise cost. The customer 
pays for all other service. There 
is a flat charge of 50 cents for re- 
placing a fuse and a schedule of 
charges for other service calls. Con- 
sumers calling for service are told 
what the cost will be before a man 
goes out on the call. 


Statements Show Where Cuts 
Should Be Made 


“One of the greatest helps in keep- 
ing revenue and expenses in line 
with each other is the monthly state- 
ment that is a complete analysis of 
sales, expenses, stock, investment, 
collections, etc. 

“From our observation and experi- 
ence, now that business has come 
back to normal, we believe that the 
only way that a central station can 
operate an appliance shop at a profit 
is by watching the operations most 
carefully and by having a complete 
system of bookkeeping so that 
monthly statements may be produced 
and expenses cut when it is necessary 
to do so. 

“We are following this plan at 
the present time and are reducing 
our stock, and have already reduced 
our staff. We find this method is 
working out to our advantage. We 


do not think, however, that much 
money can be made in the appliance 
business with the present small dis- 
counts allowed the dealer or central 
station.” 





The Cozy Glow Kid’s Dream 


I am one of those chubby little 
fellows you have seen in electrical 
store windows dressed up in nothing 
but a towel and standing in front 
of the “cozy-glow” heater. My chief 
business in life is to look cute, and 
it really is not enough to keep me 
busy all the time, so occasionally I 
slip off to dreamland. The other 
evening I had a very interesting ex- 
perience during one of these trips. 

It all started with a voice—the 
mst peculiar voice I ever heard; 
high pitched and metallic. ‘“Oh, how 
I wish I could have said something 
this afternoon,” it was saying. I 
glanced around into the store, 
removed some of the bath towel from 
my ear and listened. It was the 
electric range talking to the waffle 
iron. It certainly seemed strange, 
but that is actually what was 
happening! 

The conversation continued, “I 
know I could have convinced that 
woman she really needed me, but the 
salesman kept talking of watts, 
voltage and heating elements. She 
was bored to death, I know, and kept 
glancing at her watch every minute. 
But she was just waiting to rush off 
home to get dinner on the old- 
fashioned stove. Poor thing, how 

















Watch the stock. By buying from local 
suppliers and concentrating purchases on 
fewer lines, the Hydro Shop decreased its 


inventory 25 per cent and increased profit 
margins from 15.8 per cent to 21.3 per 
cent. This is the stock room. 
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many glorious afternoons free from 
worry about cooking I could give her, 
but he never told her that. Some- 
times I think these wonderful 
humans are very stupid.” 

“I agree” said another voice, 
smaller and weaker than the other. 
It was the curling iron. “A girl 
came into the store the other day to 
buy a traveler’s iron. Said she was 
starting off to college. She had the 
loveliest hair, but how messy and 
untidy it looked. I would have 
given anything for an opportunity 
to curl it up prettily as it should be, 
and help her successfully through the 
wonderful time of dances, parties 
and beaux she was about to enter, 
but the saleswoman sold her the iron 
and forgot all about me sitting right 
there at her elbow.” 


Lost Opportunities 


Then there was a third voice 
rather deep and hollow. It was the 
tumbler water heater. “Just this 
morning, a woman came in with the 
dearest baby I ever saw. Of course, 
the saleswoman spoke to it and duly 
admired it. The mother admitted 
it was a darling, but told of its 
annoying habit of waking up at five 
every morning, and how much 
trouble it was to heat a bottle. If 
I only had half a chance, I would 
have told that mother how easily 
I would heat the baby’s bottle with- 
out any bother or waiting for water 
to heat, but the saleswoman never 
even mentioned me.” 

“While we’re on. the subject,” 
piped up the vacuum cleaner, “there 
are lots of things I could do around 
this very store, but they never give 
me an opportunity. Just look at the 
dust in the window, for instance, and 
the floor and those chairs over there. 
The place needs a thorough cleaning, 
but the ‘boss’ would sooner tinker 
with his radio set than make his 
store attractive so that customers 
won’t be afraid of ruining their 
clothes when they come to buy some- 
thing.” 

Just then an automobile passed 
with glaring headlights shining right 
into my eyes and I awoke. As I 
blinked, still half asleep, I wondered 
if what they said was true, and 
wished the “boss” and the sales 
people could have heard what I did. 








Plans That Helped Sell $88,000,006 


In Knoxville, Tennessee 


Power and Light Company Used Salesmen, Boy Scouts, Door 
Knobs, Newsboys, Newspapers and Show Windows to 
Sell 148 Washers in 26 Days 


HEN W. R. Sammons, com- 
mercial manager, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Power and Light 


Company, ordered a_ carload of 
washing machines, there was no 
widespread confidence that they all 
would be sold in a year’s time. 

During the nine months following 
the opening of the new store of the 
Knoxville Power and Light Com- 
pany, however, Mr. Sammons had 
been studying the increase in washer 
prospects and he knew that the time 
was right for a washer campaign. 
Results proved his judgment good, 
because shortly after the campaign 
was launched, a second carload had 
to be ordered, rush. 

Advertising was built around the 
theme, “A copper washer for a silver 
dollar.” For several days the news- 
papers were “spotted” with this 
slogan, in heavy bold face type and 
no signature. Then, simultaneously 
with the first large newspaper ads 
setting forth the whole proposition, 
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This window of the Knoxville Power and 
Light Company helped put the washer idea 
over. Not a new idea, but the “before 
and after” theme is always effective. One 


every newsboy on the streets of 
Knoxville sported a black and orange 
cap bearing the line, “A copper 
washer for a silver dollar.” 

Fifty boy scouts were hired at a 
dollar a day each to hang on door 
knobs tags explaining that one dollar 
down and the balance on easy 
monthly payments would put a cop- 
per washer in the home. 

The store windows attracted a lot 
of comment. One window was filled 
with washers and the other was 


dressed with two wax figures bor- 
rowed from a department store. 
This window showed washday before 
and after using the electric washer. 

In order to sell 148 washers in 26 
working days meant that four sales- 
men had to work pretty fast. They 
worked evenings as well as through 
the day. 

These were the regular outside 
salesmen who are paid on the basis 
of $50 a month in addition to a com- 
mission of ten per cent on all sales. 

As an extra stimulator, cash prizes 
totaling $100 were offered to the 
salesmen making the highest record. 

Advertising cost approximately 2 
per cent of the gross sales and the 
total cost to the company for sales- 
men’s salaries and commissions, 
prizes and advertising was 15 per 
cent on the total sales. 





In Lorain, Ohio 


Public Service Company Hung Out a Wash to Flag Passers-by— 
Pulled Even Men Right Into Store 


often bring unexpectedly good 
results, is the philosophy of 
“Jimmy” Price, who held a successful 


Ue sales methods 





sign reads, “A copper washer for a silver 
dollar will be worth a pot of gold to you.” 
Another reads, ‘‘DON’T sentence your wife 
to a life-time of drudgery with this.” 
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cut-rate sale just before Christmas, 
and then made January a profitable 
month in high-priced goods. Price 
is officially known as. J. M. Price, 
manager, sales department, Lorain di- 
vision, Ohio Public Service Company. 

It was early in January, straight 
into a flood of Christmas bills, when 
Price launched a demonstration that 
sold twelve electric washing ma- 
chines in four days. His advertis- 
ing appeal was directed chiefly at 
men. 

From the O. P. S. store on 
Broadway, Lorain’s main business 
thoroughfare, to a corner telephone 
pole, he hung out a flapping line of 
washing. It was only a common, 
back-yard variety washing of khaki, 
white and _ bright-colored, men’s 
shirts, but on Broadway it caught 
the pedestrian eye. 

From there, the attention dropped 
to a window where a washing ma- 
chine cheerfully churned out white 
suds. Beside it, laboring at a tub, 
was a woman looking as washed out 
as the clothes she scrubbed. 

A large part of Lorain’s popula- 
tion is made up of the foreign-born 
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laborer type who believes that his 
wife was born to work as hard as he 
does. This view of her seen in the 
glare of public opinion, however, 
gave his pride a jolt which was suffi- 
cient, in some cases to loosen the 
strings of his purse. Of those who 
stopped to examine the washer, the 
average was four men to every two 
women. 

“It is the men who actually buy 
washers, ironers, lamps and radios,” 
says Price. “A woman always wants 
these articles, but even if she does 
buy, she will bring her husband 
along to approve the sale. 

“A woman never forgets a bar- 
gain, though, so we stage our bar- 
gain sales for their benefit.” 

About the middle of December a 
nationally known “five cent to a dol- 
lar corporation” opened a store in 
Lorain. Seizing an opportunity 
when the public would be down town 


(h in Washers in 1924. 


and in a buying spirit, Price pre- 
pared for a dollar sale. In 55 min- 
utes the cash receipts totaled $1,000. 
Electric bulbs, irons, heaters, waffle 
irons, curling tongs, toasters, lamps, 
and sweepers were sold. 

The smaller accessories were 
wrapped and piled in a display win- 
dow. The purchaser paid one dollar 
for the privilege of picking a pack- 
age from this pile. One out of ten 
packages contained a number cor- 
responding to one on an electric 
sweeper or floor lamp. All articles 
were valued at one dollar or more. 

Eight months ago this store was 
among some 80 Lorain business 
houses which were wrecked in a 
tornado. With the front of the store 
blown off and the roof damaged, 
business was transacted with people 
who had to present a written pass. 

“Any time is selling time for elec- 
trical merchandise,” says Price. 





In Portland, Oregon 


Pacific]Power andfLight Company Held Contests Which Brought 
Out New Sales Points from Old Customers 


S A REGULAR part of its 
A annual washer campaign, the 
Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., holds a con- 
test, with electrical equipment as a 
prize. This has aroused so much in- 
terest and has afforded such an ex- 
cellent list of interested prospects 
that it has been established as a 
regular custom. The question is, of 
course. What shall be made the sub- 
ject matter of the contest? 

A year ago, a new washing ma- 
chine was offered as a prize to the 
person owning the oldest washer of 
the make in question. Some inter- 
esting machines with remarkable 
records of service were brought out. 
The prize finally went to a Washing- 
ton woman who had been using her 
machine for fifteen years. 

This contest not only aroused in- 
terest, but focused attention upon 
one of the greatest selling points of 
the machine, its durability and long 
life. Of course the picture of the 
prize winner later made excellent 
advertising material, both for the 


power company and the manufac- 
turer of the machine. 

Recently, a new idea along similar 
lines was sought. It was not pos- 
sible to repeat the contest, for all 











Here Is a Record That 
Will Be Beaten 


The electrical industry col- 
lected $88,000,000 from 612,- 
064 washer customers in 
1924, according to the latest 
figures announced by E. B. 
Seitz, executive secretary, 
American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This represents an_ in- 
crease of 47,064 sales over 
those of 1923, or 12,064 over 
the prediction for the year, 
made in the February, 1924, 
issue of “Electrical Mer- 
chandising.” 

A conservative prediction, 
based on last year’s increase 
and considering the general 
prosperity of the country, 
would place the 1925 sales at 
650,000 washers, represent- 
ing a retail value of $92,- 
950,000. 


the old machines were located, but 
it was believed desirable to stress 
again one of the talking points of the 
machine. <A _ prize was therefore 
offered to the owner who could show 
the widest range of uses. 

A great variety of uses developed, 
showing that manufacturers and 
dealers in washers have overlooked 
many possible fields for its applica- 
tion. One man used the wringer for 
pressing grapes, another washed 
clams in the body of the machine. 

The prize winning letter is some- 
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A common, backyard washing was hung 
out in front of the Ohio Public Serv'ce 
Company’s store to flag passers-by. F. om 
there, the attention dropped to a window 
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where a washer cheerfully churned out 
white suds. Beside it, laboring at a tub, 
was a woman looking as washed out as 
the clothes she scrubbed. 








How to Get Your Share of the 


what more conservative in its field, 
but offers an excellent sales argu- 
ment for the machine. 

The letter which won the prize 
reads as follows: 

Dayton, Wash., 
Sept. 24, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Skill: 

In reply to your article in the 
Columbia Chronicle of Sept. 18, I wish 
to tell you of some of the uses I 
and my Blank washer-using friends 
have found for our machines. Besides 
that of steadily doing my weekly 
washings (which, by the way, are not 
at all small), for thirteen years it has 
been the handiest machine in my 
kitchen. 

During busy seasons of the year, I 
find that with the lid closed, it makes 
the handiest kind of a table upon which 
I can set fruit jars, boxes, or anything 
which I wish to get out of the way tem- 
porarily. Its solidness and compactness 
make it very desirable for this use. 

Through the week, between washings, 
I use the roomy interior of the machine 
for a soiled clothes hamper. Thus, my 
clothes are in the handiest possible 
place when I wish to wash them, and I 
do not have to waste time gathering 
them up. After washing I put damped 
clothes inside and close the lid to hold 
moisture until I am ready to iron. 

When the cylinder is removed, the 
machine, when filled to a shallow depth 
with warm water, makes the finest 
kind of a bath tub for babies and small 
children, its height preventing stoop- 
ing which becomes so tiresome while 


bathing babies in a common, low bath- 
tub. 

The drainage stopper enables one to 
empty it in as small quantities as de- 
sired, preventing lifting to empty, as 
in the case of using a tub. In empty- 
ing, a hose may be stretched over the 
projection which holds the plug, and 
the water run on the lawn outside, pre- 
venting the carrying out of water. 

The motor is of a size convenient for 
the running of separators, churns and 
other machines requiring an equal 
amount of power. The Blank can be 
wheeled to the point desired and an 
extra belt run from the machine to the 
motor after the usual belt has been 
removed. 

After blocking the Blank casters 
to prevent moving, and turning the 


power on—that’s all until the cream is 
churned or the milk separated. The 
motor furnished with the Blank seems 
to be everlasting; I have never had 
any trouble with mine. 

My Blank has been in use since 
1911, doing larger washings than the 
average machine. I have never had 
trouble with it—it has given me the 
best of service. I recommend it with- 
out the least hesitancy to any house- 
keeper. Mrs. M. S. HATFIELD. 


The greatest value in both these 
contests came from the focusing of 
attention upon the strong points of 
the machine itself, and brought out 
expressions of opinion which later 
will be valuable in selling to others. 





In Loveland Colorado 


Public Service Company Sold 74 Washers in Town of Only 5,000 
Population by Calling on Every Housewife Who 


Lives in a Wired Home . 


HE efficacy of house-to-house 
visitations and home demon- 
strations in selling electrical 
units to housewives was brought out 
forcibly by the Public Service Com- 


pany of Colorado in a campaign on 
washing machines. 

















When the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., offered a prize for 
the oldest washing machine in use on their 
lines, they not only aroused great interest 
in their sales campaign, but they secured 


excellent material for later use in adver- 
tising the very product they had’ under- 
taken to sell. The winner is shown here, 
with her fifteen-year-old machine and the 
new model which was her reward. 
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The campaign covered four cities 
in northern Colorado, comprising the 
northern district of the company’s 
territory in that state. When the 
returns from the campaign were all 
in, and Commercial Manager E. W. 
Rowland began analyzing them, he 
noticed one startling fact—the city 
of Loveland, which contained only 20 
per cent of the total number of 
meters in the four cities, had pur- 
chased 45 per cent of the washers 
sold! 

Two salesmen and an office floor- 
man at Loveland had sold 74 ma- 
chines in a city containing 2,492 
meters and conservatively rated at 
5,000 population. In Fort Collins, 
which had a meter rating of 3,739, 
only 45 machines had been sold, 
while Boulder, with 4,460 meters, 
had disposed of only 37. 

The advertising had been the 
same in the four cities and the same 
general plan had been used through- 
out the district. It had been ex- 
pected that the ratio of sales to 
meters would prove fairly constant. 

It was plain to see that some 
detail—some apparently inconse- 
quential circumstance—was respon- 
sible for the surpassing record made 
at Loveland. 

When this key to the situation was 
ferreted out, it proved to be nothing 
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more than the fact that the Loveland 
salesmen had stressed the impor- 
tance of interviewing every house- 
wife in the city. Making door to 
door calls, they asked only for the 
privilege of placing a washer in 
the home and demonstrating it. 

Seventeen such demonstrations 
were arranged for a single Monday 
by two salesmen, V. M. Johnson and 
Glenn Pratt. Temporary help had 
to be secured from a nearby city to 
assist them in carrying out the pro- 
gram they had arranged. 

Johnson and Pratt didn’t merely 
deliver the machines to the door and 
say: “Here it is; I’ll show you how it 
runs and you can try it.” 


Rolled Up Their Sleeves and 
Went to It 


They took off their coats, rolled 
up their sleeves and asked for the 
soiled clothes. Then they proceeded 
to turn out the family washing in 
the modern way. Not until the last 
piece was through the wringer did 
they quit. 

From house to house the pair went 
throughout the day, leaving in their 
wake lines hung with scrupulously 
clean clothes. Not until dark did 
they cease their labors. It was 
found that Pratt actually had 
demonstrated machines in nine 
homes during the day, with Johnson 
a close second. 

It was the hardest sort of work, 
but it got results. Many housewives 
who were cocksure that they didn’t 
need a new washer or that they 
couldn’t afford one, suddenly realized 
that they had been wrong and the 
demonstrator machine remained 
with them to sing its song of glad- 
ness each Monday morning hence- 
forth. 

The results in Loveland were par- 
ticularly noteworthy because of an 
existing local condition. The Pub- 
lic Service Company deals in power 
and had been attempting for some 
months to thwart the construction of 
a municipal plant. A campaign 
which engendered some bitterness 
had ensued and there were some 
families, at least, which were 
prejudiced against the company to 
an extent that would preclude their 
interest in any of its equipment. 

In the four cities of the campaign, 
aggregating a field of 11,985 meters, 


167 washers were sold during the 
month. Normal sales for the same 
territory for a like period are 25. 

A special price of $99.50 was 
made, the machine ordinarily sell- 
ing at $115. The initial payment re- 
quired was $4.50. An added induce- 
ment to purchase was a premium 
consisting of the customer’s choice 
of any hand electric iron in stock. 

The advertising cost of the cam- 
paign was only 2 per cent of the 
gross sales of nearly $17,000. Dur- 
ing previous campaigns of the same 
company on various pieces of equip- 
ment, as much as 7 per cent had been 
expended on this item. 

Seventeen display advertisements, 
averaging 20 inches of space, were 
run in daily newspapers of the cities 
featured. Copy was prepared by 
E. K. Hartzell of the general offices 
at Boulder, so was uniform in the 
various localities. Twelve thousand 
dodgers or handbills were dis- 
tributed from house to house dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Carefully planned and attractive 
window displays aided greatly in 
drawing public attention to the cam- 
paign. The average period of dis- 
play of the machines in these win- 
dows was 20 days. 

The longest time that had elapsed 





650,000 Washer Sales This Year 


in any of the cities since an inten- 
sive campaign on washers’ was 
eighteen months. 

“The success of this campaign,” 
Commercial Manager Rowland stated 
in his report, “was due to the ef- 
forts of the outside salesmen in se- 
curing home demonstrations. 

Mr. Rowland also commented upon 
the co-operation received from mem- 
bers of the various office forces not 
directly engaged in selling. 


Bookkeeper Arranged 
Window Display 


“This is something that we do not 
commonly experience,” he _ stated, 
“but interest in the campaign was 
aroused by the local managers to 
such an extent that their entire 
office corps, down to the bookkeepers, 
were contributing support.” 

This spirit was exemplified at 
Loveland, where a member of the 
bookkeeping force arranged a win- 
dow display that commanded atten- 
tion from almost every passer-by. It 
featured the well known Sparkplug 
family of the comics, figures of 
Sparkplug, Barney Google and Sun- 
shine being displayed in cardboard, 
colored by crayon. Attachment with 
the oscillator caused the figure of 
the horse to gallop. 








Famous cartoon characters were used to 
attract attention to this washer window of 
the Public Service Company of Colorado. It 
was arranged by a bookkeeper at Love- 
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land where the entire company co-operated 
to put over the campaign which resulted 
in the sale of 74 machines, although there 
are only 2,492 meters in town. 





An Electrical Saleswoman’s Secrets 


Woman Sales Manager of San Francisco Gives Her 
Maxims for Success in Selling Electrical Appliances 


HE secret in selling electrical 

appliances is to give the cus- 

tomer not what she asks for, 
but what she really wants. 

Always find out what the customer 
wants to use the appliance for, then 
give her what will meet her needs. 
A little effort expended to sell cor- 
rect equipment will leave the cus- 
tomer satisfied with electricity and 
with the store. 

The successful electrical sales clerk 
should know not only what is in 
stock, how it is made, what it will 
do, and what it costs to operate, but 
she or he should know what is on the 
market, so that she can either get 
the article for the customer or tell 
her why she does not want it. 

Rule one in any sale is to master 


your customer. If she is refractory 
and inclined to think that she knows 
all about the subject, about which 
she is obviously mistaken, it is worth 
talking to her a while to show her 
that you know what you are talking 
about. If you really know your sub- 
ject she will recognize the worth of 
your suggestions. 

As a general rule it is best to 
carry only one make of any one 
article. There are some appliances, 
like electric irons, where there are 
distinctly different groups and it is 
well to carry one of each kind, but 
the policy of any store is stronger 
if it will confine itself to one article 
in each appliance line, selected be- 
cause it is the best. 

Have your goods segregated, so 
far as space and your 





N. Y. Contractors and Dealers Publish 


pownnper for Customers 


store layout will per- 
mit. When you are 
talking waffle irons to 
a customer, it is dis- 
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tracting to have her 
eye fall upon a new 
type of toaster nearby, 
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and to have her begin 
| to ask questions about 
| that. If two ladies 
| are shopping together, 
it is particularly diffi- 
cult to keep attention 
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at hand, unless other 
articles of possible 
interest are elimi- 
nated. 

Never sell a cus- 
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h aie on about 

the Crossw et Puzzle we are pre- 

senting to you in this month's Elec- 
trical News Letter. f you are 
quick enough to solve it first, you 
will win an exquisite Electric Per- 
colator 

Read the rules of the contest on 
f you want some addi- 
tional copies for friends, just come 
ask for them. They are 
free. 
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This is the first page of 
an 8-page miniature news- 
paper published by the 
Associated Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, New 
York City. Approximate- 
ly 50,000 copies are dis- 
tributed monthly by 25 
contractor-dealers, each 
of whom has his own 
name on the masthead of 


the papers which he dis- 
tributes. The idea was 
promoted by John Mac- 
Intyre and Lilian Cassels, 
of the New York Elec- 
trical Board of Trade. 
Two editions are printed, 
one promoting appliance 
and housewiring — sales, 
and the other, commer- 
cial electrical ‘equipment. 


She may buy 
because of the result 
of your: selling talk, 
or because she feels 
obligated on account 
of the trouble to which 
she has put you, but it 
is far better to lose 
the sale completely 
than to let her go out 
with something that 
she is not convinced 
she needs. 

When a sale is com- 
pleted, never ask, “Is 
that all?” It implies 
that there is indeed 
nothing else wanted, 
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The Advice of an Elec- 


trical Saleswoman — 


Sell customers what they 
| really want, not what they 
ask for. 

Know thoroughly the mer- 
chandise of your competi- 


tors. 
| Confine your sales talk to 
one make of appliance where | 
possible. 
Keep relative merchan- 
dise segregated in store dis- 
play. 


Tell customers how to take 
care of equipment they buy. 

Give customers the free- 
dom of your store. 

Be especially courteous to 
shoppers “who do not buy.” 




















and secondarily, it is discourteous, 
showing a lack of appreciation for 
what the customer has already pur- 
chased. Thank the customer, ask her 
if she wishes anything more and call 
her attention to something new which 
has just come in. 

Walk with the customer to the 
door. It is an act of courtesy and 
it gives a further opportunity to 
make a sale, should something occur 
to the customer on the way. 

Tell a customer how to take care 
of the equipment she buys. Vacuum 
cleaner motors must be oiled occa- 
sionally. She will not consider the 
task formidable if she understands 
about it. It is well worth while tell- 
ing her in advance that fumes from 
a gas stove will tarnish nickel ware. 

Give customers freedom of the 
store. Someone should always be at 
hand, in case-questions are asked, 
but if the customer shows an in- 
clination to look about without pur- 
chasing, do not force your attentions. 

Bring the customer to the back of 
the store if possible. If an article 
to be purchased is in the front of 
the store, show her something in the 
rear if you can. Arrange the store 
so that articles most called for are 
well back within the selling space. 

Be more particular about the 
shopper who doesn’t buy than the one 
who does. The woman or man who 
makes a purchase has carried some- 
thing away with her which, if you 
have sold wisely, will go on making 
friendship for your store. The 
woman who doesn’t buy, however, 
has only the memory of your words 
and the service she has received. 
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“Electrical Merchandising’s” 


Survey of 1925 Fans and Sales Helps 


INETEEN TWENTY-FIVE 
N: going to be a big year for 
fans. 

' For the last two years the total 
heat received from our old friend the 
sun has been 15 to 20 per cent below 
average, according to the United 
States Bureau of Standards which 
keeps a daily record of the heat of 
full sunshine at noon, known among 
scientists as the solar constant. 

Now, when the janitor of an apart- 
ment house decides to burn 15 per 
cent less coal in the furnace down- 
stairs, the tenants are bound to feel 
it in rooms that are chilly, or chillier 
than when they were on full fuel 
schedule. 

Just so with the citizens of the 
Earth, when the daily supply of their 
solar heat is cut down by an amount 
as great as that observed by the 
scientists these last 24 months. 

But 1925, the scientists tell us, 
sees the sun back again delivering 
heat units in full measure. The out- 
put of calories once more equals in 
intensity that which we used to get 
prior to the recent vacation of the 
solar furnace man. 

It is therefore the best scientific 
opinion that the summer of 1925 will 
be a hot one and that protracted heat 
spells will make this a banner year 
for electric fan sales. 


+¢ & 


The following is a survey of fans 
and sales helps offered by leading 
manufacturers. In each case the 
size and price is quoted on the 
110-volt d.c., or 110-volt, 60 cycle, 
a.c., fan. For additional informa- 
tion, write to manufacturers, or to 
Editor, Electrical Merchandising. 


American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Ventilating — 12-in., reversible, 
mounted on adjustable frame, $46.50. 

DIRECT CURRENT 
Ventilating — 12-in., reversible, 
mounted on adjustable frame, $46.50. 

HELPS For DEALERS 


“Electric Ventilation” for contrac- 
tor-dealers, outlining sales plans. 
“The Air of the Mountains” and 


“Fresh Air” letterheads with sug- 
gestions for sales letters. 

Motion picture slides with place for 
dealer’s imprint. 

Artistic folders advertising the 
ventilator to the various classes of 
prospects. 

Window and counter display cards. 
Demonstrating stand for dealer’s 
store. 

Matrices of newspaper ads of vari- 
ous sizes and appeals, with place 
for dealer’s imprint. 





Century Electric Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $15 to $29. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in. 
and 12-in., 1-spd., bl.en., $10 and $14. 
Ceiling—58-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $43.50. 
Ventilating—16-in., 3-spd., $30. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $19 to $29. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in. 
and 12-in., 1-spd., bl.en., $14 and $18. 
Ceiling—58-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $43.50. 
Ventilating—16-in., 3-spd., $30. 


HELPS FOR DEALERS 


Pamphlets describing the various 
fans, with place for dealer’s im- 
print. 

Banner for window display. 
Newspaper ad electrotypes. 





Dayton Fan and Motor Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 
l-spd., bl. en., $15; 10-in. to 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $20.75 to $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—10- 
in. and 12-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $16.25 
and $23. 

Ceiling—56-in., 1-spd., Bauer Barff, 
$52. 

Ventilating—10-in. and 16-in., 3-spd., 
$24 and $33.50. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in. 

to 16-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $20.75 to 

$35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating— 
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10-in. and 12-in., 3-spd., bl. en., 
$16.25 and $23. 
Ceiling—382-in. and 48-in., 3-spd., 
bl. en., $32 and $40; 57-in., 3-spd., 
bl. en., $50. 

Ventilating fans—10-in. and 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $23 and $32. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk—8-in., 1-spd., bl. en., 
$7.50. 


HELPS For DEALERS 


“Trade Winds,” magazine listing 
fans and sales help material— 
suggested sales plans. 

Miniature catalogue-folder describ- 
ing line, place for dealer’s imprint. 
Folder advertising new 10-in. oscil- 
lating fan, place for dealer’s im- 
print. 

Complete display consisting of 
one three-piece window display, 
one set of four window or counter 
cards and four “Chase Heat” 
streamers. 

Newspaper ad mats, electros of 
fans, and electros of complete ads 
ready for dealer’s imprint. 





Diehl Mfg. Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 
l-spd., bl. en., $15; 10-in. to 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $20.50 to $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
1-spd., bl. en., $10; 10-in. to 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $16 to $27. 
Ceiling—52-in., 3-spd., dull bl., $50. 
Ventilating—12-in. to 16-in., 1-spd., 
dull bl., $28 to $32; bucket blade, 
9-in. to 15 in., 1-spd., bl., $29 to $50. 


DIRECT CURRENT 

Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 
1-spd., bl. en., $15; 10-in. to 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $20.50 to $35. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
1-spd., bl. en., $10; 10-in. to 16-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $16 to $27. 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $50. 
Ventilating—12-in. to 16-in., 1-spd., 
dull bl., $28 to $32; bucket blade, 
9-in. to 15-in., bl., $29 to $50. 

Condensed catalogue with place 
for dealer’s imprint. 

Window cards, cutouts, display 
material. 
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The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $24 to $38.20; 
12-in., 3-spd., Fr. gray, $35. 


Wall and desk, non-oscillating— 
9-in., 1l-spd., bl. en., $11; 12-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $24.40. 

Ceiling—-32-in. and 56-in., 1-spd., 


dk. mah., $43 and $54; 52-in., 1-spd., 
Fr. gray, $56. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $23.60 to 
$34.80; 10-in., 3-spd., dull bl., $15. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in. 
and 12-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $17.60 and 
$23.80. 

Ceiling—56-in., 1-spd., dk. mah., $52. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in., 
3-spd., dull bl., $15. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
2-spd., brass, $7.50. 


HELPS For DEALERS 


“Profits from Fans,” a bulletin de- 
scribing popular priced “Northwind 
fans.” 

Sales-catalogue, “Make Your Own 
Breezes,” with place for dealer’s 
imprint. 

Window display material with six 
changes of cards; counter and wall 
cards. 

Movie slides with place for dealer’s 
imprint. 

Newspaper ads for dealer’s imprint 
and individual electros of fans. 





Fidelity Electric Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—12-in. 
and 16-in., 3-spd., black, $22 and $26. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—12-in. 
and 16-in., 3-spd., black, $16 and $19. 
Ceiling—12-in. and 32-in., 1-spd., 
bl. en., $22 and $24. 
Ventilating—12-in., to 18-in., vari- 
able spd., black, $22 to $40. 
DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—12-in. 
and 16-in., 3-spd., black, $20 and $24. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—12- 
in. and 16-in., 3-spd., black, $15 and 
$18. 

Ceiling—12-in. and 32-in., 
black, $20 and $22. 
Ventilating—12-in. to 18-in., 1-spd., 
black, $16 to $38. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENTS 


Wall and desk, oscillating—12-in., 3- 
spd., black, $20. 


1-spd., 
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Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., The A. C. Gilbert Co., 


l-spd., black, $7.15; 
black, $15. 


12-in., 3-spd., 





Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 

Torrington, Conn. 

ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in., 
3-spd., nikl., $15. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—7-in., 
1-spd., nikl., $5.95; 8-in. and 10-in., 
3-spd., nikl., $9 and $10. 





Galvin Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—14-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $32. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating— 
10-in., 1-spd., bl. en., $12.50. 

DIRECT CURRENT 

Wall and desk, oscillating—14-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $32. 

ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in., 
3-spd., bl. en., $22. 

HELPS For DEALERS 


List and description of the complete 
line, with place for dealer’s imprint. 





General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 1- 
spd., gr.en., $15; 12-in. and 16-in., 3- 
spd., gr.en., $30 and $35. . 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
l-spd., gr.en., $10; 12-in., 3-spd., 
gr.en., $23. 

Ceiling—382-in., 2-spd., gr.en., $40; 
52-in., 3-spd., gr.en., $52. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
gr.en., $29 and $32. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 1- 
spd., gr.en., $19; 12-in. and 16-in., 3- 
spd., gr.en., $30 and $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
l-spd., gr.en., $15; 12-in., 3-spd., 
gr.en., $23. 

Ceiling—32-in., 1-spd., gr.en., $40; 
52-in., 3-spd., gr.en., $52. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
gr.en., $29 and $32. : 


HELPS FOR DEALERS 


Catalogue folder designed as mail- 
ing piece, place for imprint. 
Leaflet devoted to G-E whiz fan, 
place for dealer’s imprint. 
Lantern slide with place for im- 
prints. 

Window display set of three pieces 
and display cards. 





New Haven, Conn. 

ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—6-in. 
and 8-in., 1l-spd., black, $3.95 and 
$4.95; 8-in., 1-spd., ivory, $6.50. 
Ventilating — 8-in., 1l-spd., black, 
mounted for window, $4.95. 

HELP FOR DEALERS 


Window sash, frame and glass for 
demonstrations. 





Hunter Fan and Motor Co., 
Fulton, N. Y. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 
2-spd., black, $19.50; 12-in. and 16-in. 
3-spd:, black, $30 and $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
1-spd., black, $10; 12-in., 3-spd., 
black, $23. 

Ceiling—32-in., 2-spd., ox. cop., $40; 
52-in., 3-spd., ox. cop., $52, adjust- 
able blades, $55. 

Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
$29 and $32. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 2- 
spd., black, $19.50; 12-in. and 16-in., 
3-spd., black, $30 and $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—12- 
in., 3-spd., black, $23. 
Ceiling—52-in., 3-spd., ox. cop., $55, 
adjustable blades, $59.30. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
$29 and $32. 

HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Catalogue of ceiling fans, also cir- 
cular on ceiling fans. 

Circular on desk and wall fans. 
Window and store displays. 


Newspaper ad mats and electros. 
Motion picture slides. 





[lg Electric Ventilating Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Ventilating—12-in., 1-spd., 
mounted on portable panel, $48; 
16-in., 1-spd., green, mounted on 
portable panel, $65; 16-in., variable 
spd., green, mounted on_ portable 
panel, $75. 

DIRECT CURRENT 
Ventilating—12-in., 1-spd., green, 
mounted on portable panel, $48; 16- 
in., 1-spd., green, mounted on port- 
able panel, $65; 16-in., variable spd., 
green, mounted on portable panel, 
$75. 


green, 


HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Display stand for portable venti- 
lator. 
Continued on Page 5190 
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Electricity in the Month’s News 


MODEL OF! 
‘“fROTOR-SHIP” 


which promises to re- 
volutionize methods 
for propelling ships, 
is shown at right 
being driven by a 
common  house-va- 
riety of electric fan. 
F. O. Willhoff, former 
professor of mechan- 
ical engineering at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, is seen explain- 
ing the principles of 
the Flettner inven- 
tion at a meeting of 
the Propeller Club, 
New York City. 
























ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


are used to cure rickets and bone tuberculosis (above, 
left) at the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled. 
The rays are so powerful that they give a perfect coat 
of tan within an hour. 


RADIO AMPLIFIER 


made it possible for the rescue squad (above) to listen 
to the breathing of the late Floyd Collins, who finally 
died, trapped in a Kentucky sand cave. The vibrations 
were picked up from an electric light wire which was 
attached to Collins. 


THE WHITE HOUSE HOBBY HORSE 


is the successor to General, formerly President Coolidge’s 
favorite horse. By the simple expedient of pressing an 
electric button, the President can command this horse 
to change his pace—he can trot, pace, canter, or gallop 
as the mood of the Chief Executive dictates. It is 
unofficially reported that General feels quite slighted. 
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OUSE wiring contracts have 
H led so naturally to the sale 

of radio sets that Kelly and 
Phillips, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., now 
include radio as among the necessary 
appliances that should be installed 
when electricity is newly installed. 
This branch of the business has 
meant an added income without an 
addition to overhead. 

When a house wiring contract is 
secured by the Brooklyn firm, the 
estimator includes in his report his 
recommendation as to the type of 
radio receiving set that he believes 
should be installed by the family, 
both with reference to the location 
and to the amount that he believes 
the customer can afford to expend 
for this equipment. 

As the job is about finished the 
first reference is made to radio by 
the man in charge. He carries cir- 
culars and descriptive bulletins of 
various sets, but he is careful to rec- 
ommend a certain type of set. This 
at once convinces the customer that 
Kelly and Phillips have given some 
thought to the matter and when a 
purchase is made, in almost every 
case the type of set suggested is the 
one that is purchased. 

It has long been the habit of the 
firm to compile a list of appliances 
including some useful article for 
every room wired, so it was natural 
to include a radio set. 

Customers regard the contractor 
as being an authority on all branches 
of electrical work and experience has 
shown that where a radio set is in 


By WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS 


use, the problems that arise during 
its operation are brought to the con- 
tractor for solution. 

These are among the arguments 
that are used by this firm in opening 
the sales talk. So successful have 
they been that radio today repre- 
sents 70 per cent of the total busi- 
ness done, while they sell at least 
one set a week as part of the wiring 
contract. This represents about one 
out of every five contracting jobs 
that they take. 

Sales result in two ways from this 








How Kelly & Phillips 
Boost Their Sales 


When a house wiring job 
has been completed and both 
radio and electricity are in 
use in a home, a Kelly & 
Phillips service man keeps in 
constant touch with the cus- 
tomer until he is sure there 
are no minor. difficulties 
likely to turn up. 

During his periodic visits 
to the home, he usually is 
asked to examine the radio 
set. Frequently he will find 
that a battery needs recharg- 
i} ing or a tube replaced. He 
carries a full supply of tubes 
and other small parts and 
makes an adjustment at once. 
The average sale resulting is 
about $20. 
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, House Wiring 
Leads to 
Radio Sales 


Kelly and Phillips, Inc., Aim to Install 
a Radio Set Every Time They Wire a 
House—If They Don’t Sell a Set at First, 
They Follow Up by Monthly Calls 







method of approach. If the set is 
not purchased when the contract is 
finished the name of the customer 
is placed on a mailing list and 
monthly bulletins are sent telling of 
the developments in the radio field 
and offering to install a set for five 
days’ trial. 

The prospect is solicited also a 
month later by personal calls which 
are repeated at frequent intervals 
until the set is sold or until there is 
no further opportunity offered for 
the sale. This means, of course, 
that the list of prospects for radio 
sets is always a live one and the 
salesmen are assured that the ques- 
tion has been opened up and that 
some interest has been shown. 

Wiring customers in discussing 
the improvement with their friends 
and neighbors usually mention the 
name of the firm which did the work. 
Kelly and Phillips say that they are 
approached by customers who start 
in discussing aerials for their sets 
and finally turn over the job of in- 
stallation to the contractor. 

Kelly and Phillips have discovered 
that when a customer delays the 
purchase of a set it frequently is due 
to the fact that he wants to look 
around and compare the statements 
made by the contractors with those 
made by others. 

The average increase over the 
usual housewiring contract as a re- 
sult of including radio is over one 
hundred and sometimes nearer two 
hundred dollars. 

House wiring contracts are a log- 
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ical introduction to radio set sales 
particularly where the set is of the 
type that connects with the usual 
cutlets in the home; but there is 
also the care of the batteries and 
replacement of tubes and other parts 
that come as a part of the mainte- 
nance of the set. 

When a house wiring job has been 
completed and electricity is in use 
in the home, a service man keeps in 
constant touch until he is sure there 
are no minor difficulties going to 
turn up. During his periodic visits 
to the home he usually is asked to 
examine the radio set. Frequently 
he will find that a battery needs re- 
charging or a tube replaced. He 
carries a full supply of tubes and 
other small parts and makes these 
adjustments at once. The average 
sale resulting is about twenty dollars. 

Not alone has house wiring helped 
in the sale of sets but the reverse 
has been equally true. The sale of 
a set in the store gives a dealer 
an opening to. bring up the question 
of appliances. If the house is not 
wired a prospect is developed at once. 

By using house wiring contracts 
as an opening for the sale of a set 
a contractor can add annually a busi- 
ness of from $6,000 to $10,000, with 
a profit of around 30 per cent with- 
out increasing the overhead. The 
business in parts will add another 
five thousand dollars, with a profit 
that will depend largely on your man- 
ner of conducting this part of your 
business but which is certain to add 
to the number of customers on your 
books. 

Getting the customer in the habit 
of dropping into your display room 
for parts for his set also means that 
you will have a chance to offer for 
sale numerous other appliances that 
will increase your business. In other 
words house wiring and selling radio 
sets are closely connected and should 
logically fit into any contractor’s 
business. 





How to Make Money 
Selling Appliances 


(Continued from page 5133) 


After all, from this distance, I, as 
your “absentee partner,” can only 
consult, advise and direct. 

You must execute. 
manage. 

Management is the most important 
of the fundamentals of successful 
merchandising. That is why I have 
put it first. In later letters to you 
as my “active partner on the job” I 
propose to discuss in detail the other 


You must 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Horrible Examples Set People 
to Thinking 


DO IT ELECTRICALLY 














This cut is over ten years old. 


| 
| 
| 
| We have no fixtures like these. 
| HOW OLD IS YOUR LIGHTING 
| 


| EQUIPMENT? 


TRI-CITY ELECTRIC CO. 


Service Building 316 Brady St. 
MOLINE DAVENPORT 
W. J. BALL, Mngr. T. J. BICE, Mngr. 
1 és ‘ we Sas 








Advertising cuts showing old fashioned 
lighting fixtures as horrible examples of 
what is not in style were shown in this 
ad of the Tri-City Electric Company, Mo- 


line, Ill. The question, “How old is your 
lighting equipment?” sets the readers to 
thinking. 





elements of successful merchandis- 
ing. These other subjects, to be 
covered in later letters, are: 
The importance of location, 
Selecting the right product, 
Building up a reputation, 
Problems of financing, 
Advertising and sales promotion, 
A sound service policy, 
Meeting competition, and 
Stock keeping and turnover. 
Of course there are dozens of de- 
tails in this business of retailing 

















If You Have a Ques- 
tion to Ask Mr. 
Ryan— 


He will be glad to 
| get your inquiry and 
to incorporate’ the 
answer to it into his 
letter of the next 


month _ following. 
Write down your 
question for Mr. 


Ryan to answer and 


Send It in to “Electrical 
Merchandising” 


Thirty-sixth Street at 
10th Avenue, 
New York 
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that have not been touched on, yet 
that fall within one of the groups 
above referred to. This letter will 
defeat its very purpose, however, if 
extended more. We propose taking 
them up one by one, treating each 
group separately, but at the same 
time emphasizing its relation to the 
whole. 

Without management all else is 
vain. You cannot run a store by 
rote. You’ve got to use the brains 
the Lord gave you. And the will-to- 
do must be ever active. Did you 
ever read that piece of Eddie Guest’s 
“It Couldn’t Be Done’? (adv.) Well 
it can! Earnestly yours, 

Your Partner, 
S. J. RYAN. 





Loan Electric Labor-Savers 
to Local High School 


By loaning and demonstrating elec- 
trical appliances to the domestic sci- 
ence department of the local high 
school, the Athol Gas & Electric 
Company, Athol, Mass., greatly stim- 
ulated the sale of their appliances. 

Here is a suggestion made by A. A. 
Laughton, Athol manager of the 
company: 

“Arrange with the local school au- 
thorities so that such appliances as 
a washer, an ironer, and a vacuum 
cleaner may be loaned for use in the 
domestic science department of the 
high school. 

“The domestic science department 
usually owns good cooking equipment 
and likewise a water heater but not 
always the appliances suggested. 

“If the electric service company 
owns these appliances, it can then 
see to it that the very latest, and 


consequently the most improved 
model, is on the job.” 
An article in the school paper 


read, in part: 

“Years ago, when our parents took 
domestic science in high school they 
were taught cooking and sewing, and 
that was all. But now, if they visit 
the domestic science room in our 
high school, they will be greatly as- 
tonished to see the different types 
of housework taught there. Besides 
the accepted cooking and sewing, the 
pupils are taught the proper way in 
which to perform other tasks. 

“In order to make this course valu- 
able as well as possible, the Athol 
Gas & Electric Company, has loaned 
the department an easy washer, an 
easy ironer, and a Hoover vacuum 
cleaner. In addition, Mr. Ayer of 
the company has given six demon- 
strations of these articles.” 















Wheeling’s One-Man Home Electric 


Albright Tells How He Did It— 
Also How He Transports Customers 
to and from His Store by Auto 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

If you have space in Electrical 
Merchandising, 1 would like to tell 
about the Wheeling, W. Va., first 
electrical home, a one-man’s idea of a 
home electric. I designed all the 
electrical work and had charge of 
everything electrical in the home. 

One hundred electric outlets were 
used in the house, all base plugs 
being of the duplex type. Two du- 
plex convenience plugs were installed 
on the side porch. 

The reception hall had a three- 
light lantern; living room, two five- 
light center fitments and eight side 
brackets; dining room, one five-light 
candle fixture with two double side 
brackets; breakfast room, two three- 
light high installations; kitchen, 
electric range, refrigerator and dish- 
washer, and in basement, an electric 
washer and ironer. 

A manufacturer donated the 
switches for service, underground 
service coming into the house from 
pole line on light and power and tele- 
phone lines. There were no overhead 
wires. Thousands of persons visited 
this exhibit from all over the Wheel- 
ing district. Transients who stopped 
at the home included one couple from 
Los Angeles, Calif., and another from 
China. 

George E. Stifel and Company fur- 
nished the draperies and oriental 
rugs. The music room had a radio 
and a baby grand piano. 

I am inclosing also a picture of our 
store which is located on the National 
Road, along which tourists pass 





going back and forth between New 
York and Chicago. 

The coupe shown to the right is 
our customer car. If a customer 
lives in Wheeling or ten miles away 
from our store, we go after her and 
take her back. 

This service makes it just as easy 
for a customer. to buy in Elm Grove 
as it does in Wheeling, ten miles 
away from our store. We are six 
miles west of Wheeling, but sell many 
customers in Wheeling. 

At the left is shown our service 
car. We use two of these in our 
business. 

CHARLES H. ALBRIGHT, president 


Albright Electric Company 


Elm Grove, W. Va. 





Adding a Touch of Romance 
to Home Electric Exhibit 


Folks of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
vicinity who did not journey out to 
the recent home electric exhibit held 
there just to view modern house- 
keeping equipment went to get a look 
at the Oriental rug in the living room 
of the model electric home in Pleas- 
ant Valley, formerly Dimmeydale. 

According to the Oriental rug ex- 
pert who loaned the rug for the dis- 
play, this rug was evidently woven 
by a weaver in Cubistan as a gift 
to the czar of Russia. Emblems of 
both the church and crown were 
worked into the rug by hand, as were 
the rest of the beautiful designs. 
It is interesting to note that a spe- 





cial emblem of the Russian cavalry 
is found in the very center, pointing 
to the great pride the czar felt for 


his world-famous Cossacks. The 
coat-of-arms of the Imperial palace 
stands out prominently. 

There are 114 knots to the square 
inch in this rug, and, according to 
the expert, would take a year and a 
half for a single weaver to complete 
the rug. 

Have you an ancient prayer rug, 
a sampler of colonial days, an un- 
usually valuable or storied antique 
in your community? Make a note 
to suggest its use to your local home 
electric committee. It will prove to 
be remarkable bait to lure as visitors 
to your exhibit men and women who 
are really interested in homes beauti- 
ful, and incidentally, homes elec- 
trical. 





Get Kindergarten Children to 
Make Window Decoration 
Material 


In a recent lamp-selling campaign, 
the Hoboken Electric Supply Com- 
pany, of Hoboken, N. J., tried the 
novel plan of using kindergarten 
children to make its window decorat- 
ing material. It got in touch with 
the kindergarten teachers of two 
schools, and arranged to have the 
children make apple blossoms and 
leaves and long streamers of paper 
which were used in lattice work to 
form the top and sides of the window 
decoration scheme. 

Through this kindergarten work 
alone, the store reached about 200 
homes during the campaign, and be- 
lieves it was the biggest single factor 
in insuring its success. The proud 
parents were naturally interested in 
seeing the results of their children’s 
work thus displayed in the windows. 




















“Let Albright Make Your Home Bright.” 
This is the cheerful motto which appears 
on the window of the Albright Electric 









Company’s store shown above. The coupe 
shown at right is used to carry customers 
to and from the store. “This,” says 
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Charles H. Albright, president, ‘places ou’ 
store right next to customers’ homes.’ 
Above is Mr. Albright’s home electric. 
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Six Testing Kinks for the 


Wireman 


Handy Things to Know When Locating Trouble—From the New McGraw-Hill Book 
“Circuit Troubles and Testing” 


To Locate a Break in an 
Extension Cord 


Remove the cap from a 3-in. brass 
lamp socket. Screw a wooden plug 
into the cap. Then drive two small 
finishing nails through this plug. 
Solder a short piece of fixture wire 
to each nail and connect the fixture 
wires to the socket-terminal screws. 
Replace the cap on the socket. File 
the outside ends of the nails to sharp 
pin points. Screw a low-wattage, 
say a 15-watt, lamp into the socket, 
Connect the faulty extension cord to 
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DEVICE FOR LOCATING AN OPEN 
CIRCUT IN AN EXTENSION CORD 








a live receptacle. Now by pressing 
the sharp points of the nails through 
the insulation into the stranded wire 
—one nail into each wire—the lamp 
will light on the live side of the 
break. After the break has been 
passed the lamp will not light. 


Determining Polarity with 
Blue-Print Paper 


This scheme is often utilized by 
wiremen on construction jobs, where 
remnants of old blue-prints are al- 
ways at hand. A piece of the paper 
about 1 in. square is moistened with 
water or saliva. Then the ends of 


By TERRELL CROFT 











“Circuit Troubles and 
Testing” 


Contents: 


Instruments and Devices 
Locating Faults 
Insulation Resistance 
Determining Polarity 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


Price $2.50. 























the two test wires A and B are held 
down against it about 4 or @ in. 
apart. Around the negative lead the 
paper will turn white, while around 
the positive it will not be appreciably 
changed in color. A lamp resistor 
should always be used in series with 
one of the test wires, as shown, to 
eliminate the possibility of accident 
due to short-circuits. 


Fuse-Testing Board 

A simple fuse-testing device will 
be found to be very useful as a time- 
saver. Very frequently, bad fuses 
are inserted in the same container 
with good fuses. Also, it sometimes 
happens that the fusible conductor 
in a new fuse will be open. Locating 





a blown fuse and then replacing it 
with another blown fuse is very an- 
noying. It also results in a waste of 
time both for the electrician and the 
apparatus which is served by the 
faulty circuit. Furthermore, if a 
fuse blows from an overload and an 
open fuse is then inserted in its 
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A FUSE AND LAMP TESTING BOARD 


stead, the electrician may assume 
that the fuse which was just installed 
has been ruptured by a short-circuit 
or a ground. Then a lot of time may 
be expended in hunting for the sup- 
posed short-circuit or ground which 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN TESTING 


FOR A BLOWN FUSE, 


does not exist. Arrangements for 
testing lamps can also be readily 
combined with such a fuse-testing 
device. 


Cause of Dim and Bright Lights 

An “open” in the neutral wire of a 
three-wire lighting circuit may cause 
an excessive voltage to be impressed 
on some of the lamps. The system 
shown is, as a whole, balanced, and 
should the open occur at X, no seri- 
ous trouble would occur, so long as 
the system remains balanced. But 
should the open occur at O, as shown, 
the portion of the circuit beyond this 
point is unbalanced and the lamps on 
circuit B and B, would burn at a de- 
creased voltage, whereas those on 
circuits A and A, would burn at an 
increased voltage. However, the 
lamps on circuits C, C,, D, and D, 
would, since they are balanced, con- 
tinue to operate at normal voltage, 
which is maintained through the 
neutral. If the system has a poten- 
tial of 225 volts between outer wires 
and 112.5 volts from either outer 
wire to neutral, an accidental open in 
the neutral as shown at O will cause 
a voltage at 75 volts to be impressed 
on lamps at B and B,, and 150 volts 
on lamps at A and A,, assuming that 
all the lamps are the same wattage. 
Such excessive voltage at A and A,, 
is, in the majority of cases, sufficient 
to cause the lamps to burn out. 
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POLARITY INDICATOR 
MADE FROM A DIS- 
CARDED LAMP 
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Polarity Tester 

A makeshift polarity indicator can 
be very quickly made from a perfect 
or a burnt-out incandescent lamp, as 
illustrated. First prepare a salt or 
acid electrolyte in a vessel about 10 
inches in diameter, then submerge 
the tip of the lamp in the electrolyte 
and “bite” it off with a pair of cut- 
ting pliers. The electrolyte will rise 
and fill the vacuum space in the glass 
bulb. A lamp receptacle R may be 
attached to a suitable wooden base 
block. Insert a piece of small wire 
with a hook bent on its lower end 
through the hole in the upper end of 
the bulb and break off the filament 
leaving the two copper ends W and W 
extending as shown. If current is 
led into these terminals, bubbles will 
form and rise from the negative elec- 
trode, or filament end connected to 
the negative side of the circuit. 


To Locate a Defective Fuse 


If the faulty circuit terminates in 
a panel box which serves many other 
circuits, it is first necessary to deter- 
mine through which pair of fuses 
the faulty circuit is fed. This is 
done by touching the feelers of the 
test lamp to the load-side terminals 
of each pair of circuit fuses in suc- 
cession until one pair of circuit fuses 
is touched which does not light the 
test lamp. Then it is known that one 
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USING BLUEPRINT 
PAPER FOR FIND- 
ING POLARITY 
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of the fuses, either A or B, is blown. 
Which of the fuses, A or B, is blown, 
may be determined by touching the 
test-lamp feelers to the supply side 
of one fuse and to the load side of 
the other fuse. If the test lamp 
lights when this is done, it indicates 
that the fuse terminal touched on 
the load side is good. If the test 
lamp does not light, it indicates that 
the fuse B whose terminal is touched 
on the load side is burned out. Al- 
ways make the above tests to deter- 
mine if both fuses are good or if 
both are defective. If both fuses 
test defective, that is, if the test 
lamp remains dark when tested, 
touch the test lamp to the supply side 
of both fuses. If the lamp then 
lights, both fuses are defective. If 
the lamp does not light, the open- 
circuit is further back on the line. 





Encouraging Social Contacts 
with Women’s Clubs 


Most business men find it profit- 
able to belong to civic and social 
organizations, even when it seems 
as if the time demanded were more 
than they could afford to spare from 
their business. But how about the 
women? The good will of the women 
of a community is of even more im- 
portance to the dealer in electrical 
appliances than is that of the men. 
Would it not be a satisfactory state 
of affairs if the groups of women in 
the women’s clubs of your community 
felt the warm interest of friendship 
that comes from working together 
with some member of the staff of 
your store? 

The women’s public information 
committee of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association has recommended 
that the women of the electrical in- 
dustry be urged to take a greater 
part in the social and civic work of 
their communities. Unfortunately, 
women’s clubs hold their meetings 
as a rule, during business hours, but 
there are numerous business women’s 
groups and civic clubs which have 
luncheon and evening meetings. 
Many of the larger women’s clubs 
have sectional groups which are 
studying household or school prob- 
lems where the woman with a special 
knowledge of the electrical field 
would be of inestimable service. Is 
it not worth while to seek out these 
opportunities for contact and to 
make it possible for the women of 
your organization to broaden their 
personal acquaintanceship? 
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How the Contractor Can 


Budget His Business 


The Simple Plan Developed by the Electrical League 
of Cleveland for Use of Local Contracting Firms 


the first thing to estimate is gross 
income from sales for the year 
ahead. 

To arrive at this figure it is neces- 
sary to consider past experience, 
general business outlook and invested 
capital. In view of the prevailing 
competitive conditions and the fact 
that the average capital turnover for 
1923 was but 3.92 times, it would 
not be well to set the sales quota 
higher than 5 times the invested 
capital unless operating on a very 
low ratio of overhead. 

Let us take a concrete case. The 
Blank Electric Company’s invested 
capital is $11,000. Its sales for 1923 
were, in round figures, $42,000 and 
for 1924, $46,000. Its average over- 
head expense ratio to sales for the two 
years was 28.4 per cent. It is reason- 
able to suppose that this company 
can maintain its ratio of increase in 
sales. Therefore, we shall set up its 
sales quota at $50,000 for the year. 
This figure will also permit us to 


[: SETTING up a budget system 


stay within the limit of invested cap- 
ital ratio to sales. 

The total overhead expenses for 
1924’ in dollars and cents was $12,- 
505.32 and it was found that the 
added volume of business could be 
handled without increasing the over- 
head expense. Therefore, by dividing 
$12,505.32 by $50,000 we arrive at 
the overhead expense ratio for the 
coming year which is 25 per cent. 


Figuring on Monthly Basis 


It will be remembered that the 
budget schedules are all based on 
monthly sales of $1,000. As the 
monthly sales quota which we have 
set up for this firm is $4,166.67, it 
will be necessary to multiply all fig- 
ures in the 25 per cent column by 44. 

The monthly advertising appro- 
priation then would be $83.20; allow- 
ances, $16.67; association dues, $8.32, 
and so on. The monthly total of all 
expense items would be $1,042.11. 

In setting up a budget of this kind 
we may find some fixed items of 


expense, such as rent, which in this 
case is $85 a month. In _ such 
cases it is necessary to adjust the 
schedule by deducting from one item 
and adding to another or vice versa. 

After all items have been estab- 
lished they are transferred to the 
quota column on the budget control 
sheet and the actual figures set op- 
posite them each month. As the ac- 
tual figures are cumulative from 
month to month it is necessary to 
multiply the quota figures by two 
for the second month, by three for 
the third month, and so on for the 
entire twelve months. 

If sales fall below the quota they 
are put in in red ink or indicated 
with a question mark, as shown. If 
equal or above, in black ink. 

The reverse method is used for 
the expense items. 

The red figures or question marks 
are the danger signals and bring 
forcibly to one’s mind that some- 
thing is wrong. 

The quota figures for a 3-months 





























Budget Schedule 

Overhead Ratio to Sales 20% 223% 25% 274% 30% 324% 35% 374% 40%, 4249 

Sales per Month.................... $1,000 $,1000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
Overhead es Items | 
Advertising. . 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 | 
Allowances. SEO Or 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 | 
Association Dues................ 2, 2 7. 2 2 2 2 2 2 y 
gill ea aaa 13 14 16 17 19 21 22 24 25 27 | 
Bad Debts. . 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 | 
Depreciation. . aie 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 | 
Freight and Express. . erry 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 
Indirect Labor and Salaries. eer 88 109 130 152 173 195 216 237 259 280 | 
Insurance. . 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 | 
Interest... .; 4 4 5 5 6 6 7 7 8 8 | 

Light, Heat and Power. . 2 2 2 2 7. 2 2 2 2 2 
Legal Fees. . ; gener 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 | 
Miscellaneous | NE eae ee eo Ee 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 55 16 17 | 
ee See Ree ee tae eee 4 4 5 5 6 6 a 7 8 8 | 
Rent.. pupitotecs 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 | 

Taxes. . 3 3 3 3 3 3 5. 3 3 3 
Telephone and Telegraph. . a 3 3 a a 3 3 3 a 3 | 

Totals. $200 $225 $250 $275 $300 85 $350 $375 $400 $425 

To make 5 net, add to cost......... 33% 38% 43% 48% 54% 60% 67% 714% 82% 90%, 

To make 10% net, add to cost...... 43% 48% 54% 60% 67% 74% 82% 90% 100% 110% 
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period are shown in the filled-in The Skilled Touch in Apply- 


form together with actual figures. 

Having established a budget sys- 
tem for the contractor-dealer, our 
job is still incomplete. We must see 
to it that his costs are marked up 
sufficiently to make his overhead and 
return a net profit on invested 
capital. 

How much must the cost of labor 
and material be marked up? The 
answer is found at the bottom of 
the budget schedule columns, handy 
as a ready reference. — 

In this case, if a 5 per cent net 
profit is desired there must be added 
to the cost 43 per cent. If a 10 per 
cent net profit is desired there must 
be added to cost 54 per cent. 

It will be noted that the budget 
control sheets provide only for a 
3-month period. This is for the pur- 
pose of flexibility. It is proposed to 
make a careful study of all budgets 
at the end of each 3-months period 
and, if items are found to be mate- 
rially above or below quotas, read- 
justments will be made and new 
quotas set up for the next period. 


ing Electricity to the 
Home 


One of the encouraging signs of 
the influence of the various Electric 
Home exhibits being staged in the 
different sections of the country is 
the widespread adoption of electrical 
methods in the new homes going up 
in the various communities. Occa- 
sionally there will be built a home 
so completely electrified as to rank 
with the finest of the houses which 
have been placed on public display. 
Such an instance is to be found in 
the home of Otto Meek, located in 
Flintridge, near Pasadena, California. 

The wiring and fixtures of this 
home have not been planned as sep- 
arate things, but rather, each room 
has been planned for itself with a 
view to making the fullest use of 
electricity possible in achieving com- 
fort and beauty. Special thought 
is given to the locating of fixtures, 
outlets and switches in the places 
where they will prove most useful 
















































































BUDGET CONTROL SHEET 
MontTH | JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
seninioaenin a ath == Sp 
; H Quota Actual | Quota | Actual Quota Actual 
Tr Miee.67 706.2941 (td aco %2F00. - 
ee §F.20 60,00 | 166.40 /75.007| 24760 
Oe ee 16-67 odd Soh} 33.34 : 22. oo | 50.01 
Association Dues ~---------- FIL J, oof 1b. bF | 2I, 007 - 24.96 
Auto Expense ..---------] 6750 | 22,00 | 195,00] 76/62 | 202-Je 
Dad Debts ........ 4/,67 37.06 | £3.34. P4 70° 427, Of 
Pc ed bs 26) Bees oe : 
Depreciation ip ain erie dash thous daa 4/.b6 41. 66 | FIIL F592 | 2497 | ae 
| | - 
Freight & Express es 4 7 Pea LI — | Ae2.F/ 
Ind. Labor & Salaries | 7¥%00 | S44 00 Vo FF.00 \rofhoe \/652.00 | 
ee em 025,00 a as 94. wi _ bereae io 7?, vin a 
ait ianinnnninnacinnaicis 2ofo| — | #60; — 6.40 | 
Lea { <a ee ae) eee 
| sf ‘¢ 
Light, Heat & Powey ~-~----4 cs =o] | Jt 60? i 16.66 LF. 40h - 2499 Gas reee 
Legal Fees... | F492 | — | 1664 | 2900?) 2496 | 
Miscellaneous 4167 | 32.61 | $9.9f | F4- 607 | 125.01 
ssoanmsone - : ao } . . einai 
Office Supplies - 10, fo FI4 00f | 41. 60 a 
Rent —- &5, 00 PF, 00 } 170. stil ; 
Taxes - 72.50 | 12.50 25.00 
oo BEST Se See fi 
Telephone & Telegraph aT i Zot DO | 10.54- ] 025.00 | arcs 
TOTALS 7 OAL F797. 47 Boptn t 
Remarks: 
Overhead expense ratio to sales for January -~~----~--------------- 25.6% 
Overhead expense ‘ratio to sales for January and February ~..------- 23.4% 
Overhead expense ratio to sales for January, February and March 27.6% 
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ELECTRICAL LEAGUE OF CLEVELAND FOR THE USE OF LOCAL CONTRACTORS 
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and convenient. Not only are con- 
venience outlets at hand for floor 
lamps and vacuum cleaner in such 
rooms as the living room, for read- 
ing lamps, heating pad and curling 
iron in the bedroom and for every 
needed appliance in the bath room 
and kitchen, but special thought has 
been given ‘to the lighting arrange- 
ment, with a fine sense of the artistic 
values of light. 

Floor lamps and portables are used 
to good advantage. Small lamps, 
concealed in the molding of oil paint- 
ings give just the desired illumina- 
tion, so often missing in pictures 
hung on home walls. In the patio 
garden the fountain is wired so that 
at night it can be made a thing: of 
beauty in the glow of amber blue 
and red lights. At the entrance 
where a fine old oak stands, the 
wiring has been extended so that a 
rustic lantern may hang from its 
branches to light the entrance way. 


Individual Lights for Kitchen 
Furniture 


With something of a more utilita- 
rian purpose, china closets, kitchen 
cabinet, shelves, drawers and bins in 
the kitchen have each been equipped 
with individual lights, doing away 
entirely with the inconvenience and 
the inefficiency of dark corners. 
Here, too, convenience outlets are 
provided at accessible spots to care 
for the numerous small appliances 
ready to assist in the kitchen work. 
Besides dish washing machine and 
other more usual appliances, a small 
utility motor is at hand which is 
used for polishing silver, turning the 
cake and bread mixer and sharpening 
knives. : 

The laundry is entirely electrical, 
the back porch contains an electric 
refrigerator, the dining room com- 
plete table equipment, as well as an 
electrically wired serving table which 
is a warming table as well. The 
house is heated by an electrically 
controlled heating system. 

It has long been recognized that 
the touch of the architect will trans- 
form the bare structure of a house 
into the basis for a home. The need 
is just as great for the hand of the 
artist in the adaption of electricity 
to home needs. Mr. Meek’s home is 
an example of what can be done 
along this line by one who under- 
stands his medium. 

Contractors should emphasize that 
electric homes which are exhibited 
contain, not the most, but the least 
number of applications of electricity 
which should be installed. 
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New Books of Interest to 
“Electrical Merchandising’s” Readers 


Chain Stores 


By Walter S. Hayward, A.M., and 
Percival White. Second edition. 
New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 427 pages. Price, $4. 


“The development of chain stores has 
followed the lines of least resistance,” 
say the authors of “Chain Stores, Their 
Management and Operation.” Perhaps 
that is the one big reason why the 
retail electrical field has been practi- 
cally untouched. 

The interest of the electrical dealer 
in this book plainly lies in two sub- 
jects: (1) Is the retail electrical field 
suitable for the development of chains? 
and (2) What methods which have con- 
tributed to the startling advance of 
chain stores may I apply to my busi- 
ness ? 

The authors answer the first question 
by: “The first fields taken up and ex- 
ploited were those devoted to the retail- 
ing of necessities and of products which 
everyone uses constantly. * * * There is 
great opportunity existing, not only in 
old fields but in new and yet untouched 
fields. To capitalize these ‘opportu- 
nities, it is necessary to heed carefully 
the methods and practices of others 
who have already been successful. It 
has been the purpose of this book to 
set forth, in so far as possible, the pri- 
mary rules to be observed in conducting 
any chain enterprise as illustrated by 
examples of those who have been most 
successful.” 

For the independent electrical dealer 
who has no thought of expanding his 
business into a chain system, “Chain 
Stores” offers a clear outline of the 
merchandising methods which have 
made for the success of retail chains. 
If the independent retailer is to survive 
the inroads of the chain store, he must 
develop his merchandising methods to 
a higher degree of efficiency. Already 
chain drug and department stores are 
selling large quantities of small elec- 
trical appliances. “Chain Stores,” 
gives many pointers that will help meet 
this new competition. 





Constructive Merchandising 


By Robert E. Ramsay. New York. 
D. Appleton and Company. 677 
pages. Price $6. 


After reading this excellent and com- 
plete work on progressive merchandis- 
ing plans and principles, the reviewer 
believes it only fair to quote the pub- 
lisher’s own foreword and announce- 
ment: 

“Here is a book that gives a clear 
understanding of merchandising prob- 
lems, and their solution, that face every 
type of distributor; a handbook of suc- 
cessful merchandising campaigns. In 
forty interesting chapters Mr. Ramsay 
lays down sound principles that govern 
constructive merchandising. He then 
covers with care and fullness every 


medium and every method of merchan- 
dising, with direct reference to the 
particular products of every kind of 
distributor. Every point that needs 
illustration is clearly pictured in the 
illustrations.” 

Although this work does not apply in 
particular to electrical dealers, it 
abounds in merchandising ideas that, 
with a little thought, can be applied 
directly to increase sales of electrical 
goods. In addition, the author has 
drawn plentifully from the store of 
material which has appeared in 
Electrical Merchandising and Electrical 
Retailing. The electrical merchant who 
reads and applies “Constructive Mer- 
chandising”’ is bound to increase his 
sales. 





Financial Organization and 
Management 


By Charles W. Gerstenberg, Ph. D., 
J. D. Second edition. New York. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 723 pages. $5. 


Financing a business is a big prob- 
lem, whether it be an industrial or re- 
tail establishment. If the finances are 
not built from a solid foundation there 
is very apt to be rocking as the busi- 
ness progresses. In this book Charles 
W. Gerstenberg, author of “Principles 
of Business,” expresses very clearly 
and straight to the point many of the 
details which a business must consider, 
in arranging a solid financial program. 

He discusses the various forms and 
methods of procuring finances, as well 
as pitfalls encountered in their detail. 
The sources of working capital are 
very clearly shown, and are divided 
into ten separate groups. 1. The 
business itself. 2. From customers. 
3. From trade creditors. 4. From in- 
vestors. 5. From banks. 6. From 
note brokers and commercial paper 
houses. 7. From discount houses. 8. 
From commercial credit houses. 9. 
From finance companies and 10. Mis- 
cellaneous. 

In the chapter on “working capital” 
each of these sources of working capi- 
tal is very ably discussed, and gives 
the reader a very clear picture of its 
particular place in the financing of 
any business. 

Of particular interest to the store is 
that chapter on “management of in- 
come.” Much attention is given to the 
analysis of operating expenses. The 
value of such analysis and again taxa- 
tion as affected by the operating ex- 
penses. The writer gives in practical 
language a very careful and worth- 
while analysis of the problem of ex- 
pansion, not only as it applies to manu- 
facturing industries, but the whole- 
saler, the jobber, the retailer. 

The discussion of this subject should 
be particularly helpful to the merchant. 
It is at the time of expanding a retail 
business, that many merchants meet 
their “Waterloo,” due to a lack of 
knowledge of how to bring it about, 
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how to handle the many details, and 
what method to use in raising the addi- 
tional necessary finances. 





Credits and Collections in 
Theory and Practice 


By Theodore N. Beckman. First edition. 
New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 465 pages. Price, $4. 


To meet the need of merchants with 
limited experience in credits and col- 
lections, as well as the demands of 
seasoned credit managers, Theodore 
N. Beckman, assistant professor of 
business organization, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, brings out in simple under- 
standable language much practical 
information on the subject. Both the 
foreign and domestic fields are covered, 
and special attention is given to mer- 
cantile credits. 

Chapter four has been devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of retail credit. 
The place and importance of retail 
credit in industry is carefully explained. 
Considerable attention is given to the 
subject of carelessness in granting 
credit by retail merchants. Resultant 
effects are shown while suggestions are 
given for remedies to overcome such 
bad practices. 

Of special value to the merchant 
should be that chapter on “Organiza- 
tion and Operation of a Mercantile 
Credit Department.” In it Mr. Beck- 
man gives some very valuable guides 
in the handling of credit work. Not 
only does he discuss the organizing of 
the department but he gives a very 
clear picture of its operation. The 
follow-up credit file, the investigation 
before shipment is made, the credit 
form of card, etc., are only some of the 
subjects which are ably handled. 

The legal side of credits and collec- 
tion, and the subjects of assignments, 
receiverships, and questions in bank- 
ruptcy, are clearly presented and dis- 
cussed. In conclusion Mr. Beckman 
describes credit insurance, a protection 
against bad credit risks. 





“Principles and Practice of 
Show Card Writing” 


By Lawrence E. Blair. First edition. 
New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 275 pages. Price, $2.50. 
Illustrated. 


Show card writing is no small prob- 
lem for the retail merchant. Few can 
afford to hire experienced men for this 
work. In an effort to help the retailer, 
the author outlines in this book many 
hints and suggestions which are of real 
value to any dealer. 

Some of the subjects which Principle 
and Practice of Show Card Writing 
considers are: What the show card 
writer should know about advertising; 
How to arrange lettering designs effec- 
tively; and how to develop individual 
styles, etc. 

All in all, the book should be of real 
value to any retailer or in fact any 
type of business which is continually 
using show cards to bring the attention 
of the buying public to what they are 
selling. 








Answers to Questions on the Code 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems— 


Nationally Known Authority Answers 


(Ques- 


tions of ‘Electrical Merchandising’s”’ Readers 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 


Size of Wire on Branch Circuit 


QUESTION: Will you please inform 
me as to the load that may be car- 
ried safely on one circuit using 
12-gage wire; also how much can 
be put on a No. 14 wire? I am 
using a glue heater which takes 
6.6 amp. on a circuit which has 
seven 75-watt lamps and one 60- 
watt lamp. The total load is 14 
kw. The wire used is No. 12, fuse 
20 amp. 


ANSWER: So far as the code is con- 
cerned, the size of wire used on the 
branch circuit has no particular bear- 
ing on the capacity of such a circuit. 
The ordinary 110-volt branch circuit 
must not have more than 12 outlets 
nor be fused over 15 amp. Using 
a wire larger than No. 14 does not, 
in itself, authorize any increase in 
the capacity of the branch circuit. 

The rule on heating appliances 
states: “Heating appliances of 6 amp. 
or 660 watts or less may be used on 
branch circuits.” In the case cited 
above, the total load does not exceed 
the capacity of a No. 14 wire and the 
load can be carried on a 15-amp. fuse. 
The rule on branch circuit capacity 
would not, therefore, be violated if 
the circuit fuse was changed to 15 
amp. The heater used, while it only 
slightly exceeds the size allowed, 
does violate the code rule on branch 
circuits. 


Separable Plugs 
Sometimes Required 


QUESTION: Do the rules of the 
code require the use of separable 
attachment plugs? 

ANSWER: No, the code does not re- 

quire the use of separable attach- 

ment plugs, at least not generally. 

Many inspection departments have 

rules which require that all recep- 

tacles placed near the floor be de- 
signed for the separable attachment 


plug. Similarly, show-window and 
other special receptacles are required 
to be of this type. The rules re- 
quire some form of separable attach- 
ment plug on heaters and some sim- 
ilar devices. Practically all portable 
devices and many portable lamps are 
now provided with the separable at- 
tachment plug so that this type of 
receptacle is perfectly practical. 


Must Conduit Be 
On Outside Wall? 


QUESTION: Is it permissible to 
run @ service conduit from an 
overhead service through the build- 
ing and down a partition wall or 
must this conduit be carried on 
the outside wall? 


ANSWER: The question is answered 
in part by two rules of the code. The 
service switch must be placed as 
close as possible “to the point where 
the wires enter the building.” A 
strict interpretation of this rule 
would prohibit the carrying of the 
service wires down an inside par- 
tition, as the service switch would 
not then be placed “close to the point 
where the wires enter the building.” 
The rule on service switch location 
contemplates that the service switch 
shall, generally, be placed on the out- 
side building wall. 

The code does not require that the 
service conduit be placed on the out- 
side of the outside wall of the build- 
ing. Many inspection departments, 
however, have rules requiring this 
construction. It is contended that, 
while the service conduit may be bet- 
ter protected from weather when em- 
bedded, still, it is a greater fire hazard 
when run concealed in combustible 
partitions. In many cases, the out- 
side wall of a building is of brick, 
stucco or other non-combustible ma- 
terial; and even where the wall is of 
frame, a burning out of the conduit 
generally will be noticed quickly. 
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In so far as the fire hazard is 
concerned, the service conduit differs 
from other conduits in that the wires 
enclosed are without fuse protection, 
and when a short or ground occurs, 
the arc frequently continues to burn 
to the full length of the conduit. 
When such a short or ground occurs 
on a service conduit in a concealed 
space, a fire is almost sure to occur. 
The fire is not liable to be noticed 
for some time and it is very difficult 
to get at. These objections do not 
exist where the conduit is exposed on 
the outside wall. Many inspection 
departments allow conduits em- 
bedded in brick or concrete walls. 


Wiring an Outlet 
for a Show Window 


QUESTION: In wiring an outlet for 
a receptable in the lower part of 
a show window for attaching dis- 
play devices, does the code pro- 
hibit the connection of this outlet 
to the circuit supplying the show 
windows ? 


ANSWER: The code does not forbid 
this construction, in fact, the code 
contains no specifications of any 
kind of this particular subject. Many 
localities, however, have local rules 
bearing on the wiring of show win- 
dows. In some localities the rules 
prohibit the connection of the recep- 
tacle referred to on the show window 
circuit while other localities permit 
it. Some inspection departments re- 
quire a separate and independent 
circuit for this receptacle. The ques- 
tioner should consult the inspection 
department for a specific ruling. 
The purpose of the show window 
receptacle is to provide an outlet for 
the connection of the various elec- 
trical devices and displays commonly 
used in show window decoration, and 
to avoid long runs of cord to recep- 
tacles outside the show window or to 
sockets or receptacles in the ceiling 
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of the show window. The desirabil- 
ity of such a requirement is shown 
by a recent check made on a busi- 
ness street in an outlying district. 
This check was made on a week day 
night and not during the time of any 
holiday display or unusually cold 
weather. 

It was found that about 25 per 
cent of show windows of all types 
contained some form of electrical dis- 
play or electrical device. It is fair 
to assume that only a portion of 
these show windows were. provided 
with show window receptacles. If all 
windows had been so provided, the 
percentage would have been much 
higher. The holiday season gen- 
erally increases the use of electrical 
devices and decorations in the show 
window, and during cold spells elec- 
tric fans are frequently used to keep 
the glass from becoming frosted. 

Whether the outlet should be con- 
nected to the show window circuit or 
to a separate circuit will depend a 
great deal upon the character of the 
business conducted. Ordinarily, the 
load connected to these receptacles is 
small. Occasionally, however, as in 
the case of a furniture store, several 
stand lamps may be connected to 
one receptacle. 

When only a small load is liable 
to be used in the show window, it 
may be safer to connect the recep- 
tacle to the show window circuit for 
the following reason. The amount 
of current flowing, and the destruc- 
tiveness of the arc produced in case 
of a short circuit depends to a great 
extent upon the temperature of the 
fuse protecting it. If a small port- 
able cord was connected to a circuit 
protected by a 15 amp. fuse and 
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there was no other load on the fuse, 
the fuse would run practically cold. 

In case of a short circuit, a heavy 
current must flow through the fuse 
for a sufficient length of time to 
raise the temperature to the melting 
point. In the meantime this exces- 
sive current must pass through the 
contact producing the short circuit. 
On the other hand, if this same port- 
able lamp is connected to a well 
loaded circuit, the 15 amp. fuse 
will be operating quite close to its 
melting point. If, then, a short cir- 
cuit occurs in the flexible cord, very 
little excess current is required to 
blow the fuse and the resulting arc 
at the point of short circuit is much 
less severe. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that from a fire standpoint, it 
may be better to connect the show 
window outlet to a well loaded cir- 
cuit. 


Effectiveness of Code Com- 
pared With Other Fields 


QUESTION: In a letter recently 
- received the correspondent re- 
ferred to the matter of the effec- 
tiveness of the National Electrical 
Code and inspections in general. 
Part of the answer to this rather 
broad query is given herewith. 
ANSWER: It is taken very much 
for granted that the National Elec- 
trical Code and inspections under 
this code tend to reduce both the fire 
and life loss from electrical causes. 
The code itself, leaving out of con- 
sideration for the moment the matter 
of inspections, sets up a standard 
that is far-reaching in its effective- 
ness. In has been in existence for 
many years. It represents the best 
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thought of the representatives of 
those associations and organizations 
who are charged with its mainte- 
nance, It is based on a vast and 
nationwide experience. There is 
probably no other code of a similar 
nature so generally used and so con- 
sistently enforced. 

The standard set up by the code 
itself must, therefore, exert a power- 
ful influence in reducing the hazard 
of electrical fires and accidents. 
Inspections under the code have 
existed since the code itself was orig- 
inated. In probably no other field 
of industry is inspection more com- 
plete and more exacting. 

The very nature of the science 
upon which the code is based tends 
to draw into the field of activity 
those who are deeply interested in 
its problems. What does the code 
and inspections accomplish? There 
are presented herewith two sets of 
curves. The curves shown in Fig. 1 
represent the number of automobiles 
in use from 1915 to date, also the 
number of fatal accidents which 
have occurred from automobiles over 
the same period. These curves were 
taken from a recent issue of an 
insurance company’s _ publication. 
Fig. 2 shows the increase in the use- 
of electrical apparatus and the fire 
loss which has occurred from the 
use of this apparatus. Note how, in 
the case of automobiles, the number 
of fatal accidents has increased with 
the increase in the use of automo- 
biles. Then note that, in the case 
of electricity, while the amount of 
apparatus in use has increased to 
more than 250 per cent, the number 
of fires has decreased to less than 50 
per cent. While it is realized that in 
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the case of automobile accidents 
there are many involved factors 
which do not exactly apply in the 
case of electrical fires, still, the main 
hazard of the automobile is accidents 
and the main hazard in the use of 
electricity is fires. A long-continu- 
ing, constant effort through the code 
and inspections has kept down the 
fire loss. The absence of similar 
effective regulation has allowed the 
automobile hazard to increase enor- 
mously. With a control of the auto- 
mobile hazard as effective as that of 
the electrical hazard the curve of 
automobile accidents would tell a 
different story. So, also, if the con- 
trol of the electrical hazard had re- 
mained as ineffective as that of the 
automobile hazard, the electrical fire 
and accident loss would have been 
tremendous. 


Polarizing Requirements 
on Fixture Installations 


QUESTION: Will you please explain 
the polarizing requirements of rule 
1,400? 

ANSWER: There are two provi- 

sions in the rules under Article 14 

relating to the polarizing of fixtures. 

Rule 1,402 b reads: “Each fixture 

shall be so wired that all screw shells 

of sockets will be connected to the 
same fixture stem wire, or supply 
wire, or terminal in the fixture, and 
this wire or terminal shall be marked 
in an approved manner by which it 
may be readily distinguished. The 
marked wire shall in all cases be the 
grounded wire.” It is the intent of 
this rule that every fixture intended 
for use on a grounded system shall, 
when wired, be polarized. This pol- 
arizing consists in so connecting the 
various wires and sockets that, when 
complete, the screw shells of every 
socket on the fixture shall be con- 
nected to the same main wire of the 
fixture. This wire should then be 
marked or identified to indicate it. 

When the fixture is installed, this 
marked or identified wire should be 
connected to the marked or identified 
wire of the branch circuit. The 
main purpose of polarizing is to 
safely permit the grounding of the 
metallic structure of the fixture by 
omitting the insulating joint. In- 
sulating joints were originally re- 
quired when practically all lighting 
fixtures were combination gas and 
electric. Through the breaking 
down of the thin insulation of the 
fixture wire, holes were often burned 
through the gas pipe and the escap- 
ing gas ignited, setting fire to the 
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building. The provision of the in- 
sulating joint tended to eliminate 
this more or less dangerous condi- 
tion by insulating the metallic struc- 
ture of the fixture from the ground. 

The use of the insulating joint, 
however, introduced certain hazards. 
If the insulation of the fixture wire, 
or of the socket, broke down, the fix- 
ture frame became alive when the 
breakdown occurred on the live side 
of the circuit. A person touching 
the fixture was liable to a shock, 
which in many cases was severe and, 
where breakdowns had occurred be- 
tween primaries and _ secondaries 
outside the building, these shocks 
were liable to prove fatal. 

Gas Ignition Hazard Reduced 

As most fixtures are now straight 
electric, the hazard from gas igni- 
tion has become negligible and the 
omission of the insulating joint has 


become advisable. With the  in- 
sulating joint omitted and _ the 
metallic structure of the fixture 


grounded the probability of shock 
has been reduced to a minimum and 
a safer installation has been ob- 
tained. The simple grounding of the 
metallic structure of the fixture, 
however, introduced new conditions 
which were objectionable. With the 
fixture frame grounded the metallic 
jacket of the socket became grounded. 

Were the screw shell of the socket 
to be connected to the live side of the 
circuit, the shell would be separated 
from the grounded jacket of the 
socket only by the thin fiber socket 
lining. When a lamp was inserted or 
removed from the socket, if the live 
lamp butt extended beyond the socket 
lining, there would be great liability 
of shocks when touching it or of 
short circuits through metallic ob- 
jects coming in contact with live butt 


of the lamp and the grounded 
jacket. 
For these reasons the rules 


require the screw shell to be polar- 
ized and so connected that the screw 


shell is on the grounded side of the: 


branch circuit. Under these condi- 
tions with a lamp inserted there is 
practically no liability of shock and 
with the lamp removed the only live 
part of the socket exposed is the 
small contact at the base of the 
socket opening. 


Use of Weatherproof Wire 
in Conduit 

QUESTION: With reference to 
method of wiring cold storage and 
ice plant, we find that the code 
does not make itself clear to us 
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under articles 501 g, 505 d and 
611 h. The building that we are 
interested in is of concrete con- 
struction and has been wired in 
conduit using weatherproof wire 
and sign receptacles. The city in- 
spector and ourselves are in doubt 
as to whether this will pass the 
code. Please let us hear from you 
as to whether or not the use of 
weatherproof wire is permissible 
in this case. 


ANSWER: Weatherproof wire is 
not approved for use in conduit. 
Rule 503 i, on “Conduit work,” states 
that: “Conduit wires shall be ap- 
proved rubber covered type, or if in 
a permanently dry location, of the 
varnished cloth insulated type.” The 
use of weatherproof wire in con- 
duit is a violation of the rule and 
such wire should be replaced with 
rubber covered wire. Weatherproof 
wire is objectionable in conduit but 
doubly so where the conduit is in a 
wet place. 

The term “weatherproof” as 
used to describe the insulation of 
the wire of this name is misleading 
and unfortunate and_ should be 
changed. Weatherproof wire is de- 
signed and intended to withstand 
the elements (weather) and, while 
the greatest insulation destroying 
property of weather is moisture, still 
weatherproof wire is not neces- 
sarily moisture proof. Rubber cov- 
ered wire is considered as moisture 
proof and should be used wherever 
the breaking down of the insulation. 
will result in trouble as, for instance, 
where a wire is used inside a build- 
ing or in conduit. The point raised 
in this question was discussed in the 
July issue of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing. 

As a further point in connec- 
tion with this matter, it may he 
stated that in the examination of 
electricians for licenses it is found 
that a very large percentage of the 
applicants will state, when asked a 
direct question regarding weather- 
proof wire, that such wire should be 
used for wiring in conduit in wet 
places and many of them believe the 
code will be complied with where 
weatherproof wire is used for the 
service run on overhead services, as 
part of this run is exposed to the 
weather. Of all cases where weather- 
proof wire should not be used in 
conduit, none is more important than 
the unprotected service run. Tis 
wrong impression is undoubtedly 
due to the misleading designation of 
this wire. 
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Patience— 


“A Woman Always Wants 
to Try On Twelve Dresses 
Before She Buys One” 





Records of women’s wear shops show that, at the close of 
a business day, an average of twelve dresses have been 
tried on, to each one sold. 


If records were kept in lighting fixture stores, they probably 
would show that the average woman looks at many more 
than twelve fixtures before she buys one. 


Why shouldn’t she? Fixtures wear longer—sometimes 
ten to twenty years. A dress wears only one. 


This, the saleswoman knows—because she is a woman, and 
women in stores everywhere instinctively exercise patience 
in selling to women. If the fixture salesperson is a man, 
he too must learn this first principle —- he must learn— 
patience. 





Six Plans to Get Store Traffig 








NIGHT 
ILLUMINATION 


of store building, windows 
and store interior draws 
people to a store, as moths 
toa flame. No reflection 
on human beings, but they 
just naturally are attracted 
to light. This is the building 
of the Southern Minne- 
sota Gas and Electric 
Company, Albert Lea, 
Minn. If a store remains 
open at night, light will 
catch prospects then and 
there. If not, the im- 
pression will remain, and 
they will come in the next 
day. 











SELLING THEATER TICKETS 


is used by the Merchants’ Heat and Light Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., as a means of keeping 
people coming to the store. This picture shows 
“a quiet period,” as explained by R. R. Frey, 
merchandise manager, who says, “Had to take 
this picture during a quiet period, as there 
usually is too much traffic past this theatre 
booth. At times, the whole aisle is packed by 
people at this booth and cashier’s window. 








CHAIRS FOR COMFORT 


of tired shoppers situated in a 
pleasant atmosphere of an 
attractive store will bring in 
women who are on their 
shopping tours. Rest rooms 
have been important in get- 
ting traffic for department 
stores. The same idea has 
been applied here on a smaller 
scale by the Goettman Elec- 
tric Shop, N. S. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Electric shops need 
more women customers. Here 
is a way to get them. 
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figdhat Result in Increased Sales 


PAY ELECTRIC Ligur A Cross-Country Tour to— 
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i — Charleston, N.C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Sacramento, Call. 
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COLLECTION 
OF LIGHT BILLS 


for the central station is a 
practice of the Calumet Elec- 
tric Shop of Chicago, Ill. The 
convenience results in good 
will for both electrical store 
and electric light company, 
but the greatest benefit is 
derived from the increased 
sale of merchandise brought 
about by the traffic. The 
cashier’s cage is at the rear 
of the store. 


BALCONY ACCOMMODATIONS 


for public lectures on domestic science 
subjects and a free radio experimental 
laboratory are provided by J. C. 
Hobrecht, Sacramento, Calif. The 
lectures not only get store traffic, but 
increase interest in labor-saving appli- 
ances. The radio construction room 
is provided for amateur enthusiasts 
who assemble their sets under the 
guidance of a radio expert. Parts, of 
course, are bought in the store. 


TELEPHONE 
AND WRITING DESK 


is placed in the center of an appliance 
and fixture display by the Louis D. 
Rubin Electrical Company, Charles- 
ton, N. C. Its appeal is manifold. 
Women often meet their friends there. 
It is used for phone calls. It furnishes 
accommodations for writing or for 
viewing catalogues of merchandise 
which is not in stock, but which can 
be had on order, 





. . wy 
Demonstrating More Than 1,000 Uses and T h N d # 
Applications of Incandescent Lamps e Cw E t1SONn 
Named in honor of 
Thomas A. Edison—in- 
ventor of the incandes- 
cent lamp—the new 
Edison Lighting Insti- 
tute, located on the 
grounds of the Edison 
Lamp Works at Harri- 
son, N. J., (within 
twenty minutes’ ride of 
New York City) be- 
comes the latest edu- 
cational unit placed in 
the service in the elec- 
trical industry. In the 
Institute’s numerous ex- 
hibit rooms and audi- 
toriums, which occupy 
18,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space, every possible 
application of modern 
incandescent electric 
lighting,—in the home, 
in commerce and in in- 
dustry, can be in- 
stantly illustrated or 
demonstrated. 


















































The magnitude of the Edison Lighting Institute 
will be best grasped when it is explained that its 
installation comprises: 


779 lighting outlets 

350 switches 

166 convenience outlets 
88,000 ft. of wiring 
27,000 ft. of conduit 

11 distribution cabinets 


On this page are shown the model kitchen, the 
industrial-lighting class-room, and a model bed- 
room. At (1) in the industrial-lighting picture 
are seen the movable ceiling units and reflectors, 
for simulating any lighting condition. At (2) 
are shown the reversible wall shutters, -white 
on one side and dark on the other,—by which 
the influence of wall colors on shop lighting can 
be illustrated at the touch of a button. 
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Arrows in the central picture of the main 
auditorium point out: (1) show-windows 
arranged for color-changing and _high-in- 
tensity lighting; (2) speaker’s switching 
pedestal controlling all circuits, including 
motor-driven shutters; (3) stage lighting 
effects, with automatic revolving stage; (4) 
home lighting, kitchen, dining room and 
living room of complete “home electrical;” 
(5) combination direct, semi-direct, and in- 
direct lighting units; and (6) motor driven 
window shutters. In the curtained panels 
above the home alcoves, sign-lighting effects 
are also being installed. The picture at 
right, shows this auditorium in use by an 
audience. 


_Acomplete retail store, with changeable 
lighting equipment, is another feature of 
the Institute. This store’s entrance and 
display windows are pictured at top of page. 





* * fe Dedicated to the Service of the Electrical Industry, 
1 tin nstitute Feb. 12, by Frank W. Smith, Chairman 
Lamp Committee, N.E.L.A. 


At the dedicatory cere- 
monies on _ Lincoln's 
Birthday, in the pres- 
ence of a representative 
audience, the golden 
key to the Edison In- 
stitute was formally 
turned over to Frank 
W. Smith, as its cus- 
todian for the elec- 
trical industry. A. W. 
Burchard,vice-presi- 
dent of the General 
Electric Company, out- 
lined the Institute’s 
educational purpose, 
and invited contractor- 
dealers, jobbers, cen- 
tral-station men and 
manufacturers to avail 
themselves of the In- 
stitute’s unique facili- 
ties for training elec- 
trical men and women 
of all branches of the 
industry in the better 
use of electric light. 
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Lighting a Women’s Wear Shop 


Power Company, Incandescent-Lamp, and Fixture Representatives 
Present Their Recommendations for Illumination of Retail Store, 
at Meeting of New York Section, Illuminating Engineering Society 


The yIncandescent-Lamp 
Man’s Solution 


By D. W. ATWATER 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, 


New York City 

A summary of Mr. Atwater’s rec- 
ommendations is as follows: 

“General store illumination—Two 
rows of luminaires, four in a row; 
enclosing globe type of luminaires 
with opal glass; 300-watt Mazda C 
clear-bulb lamps in globes with diam- 
eters of at least 16 inches; bottom of 
globes 10 ft. above floor. 

“Show Cases— Either individual 
mirrored glass units with mill-type 
lamps, or continuous metal trough 
reflectors, with 25-watt tubular bulb 
show-case lamps on 24-inch centers; 
wiring of sufficient capacity to per- 
mit use of 50-watt mill-type or 40- 
watt tubular lamps. 

“Dress Racks—Six 25-watt lamps 
for each case, either individual mir- 
rored glass units or those of trough 
type. 

“Color Matching—One of stand 
type on hosiery counter and two 
pendant units 6 ft. above floor, one 
in front of each of the triplicate 
mirrors; clear-bulb lamps, light from 
which is filtered through blue glass 
screens. 

“Miscellaneous Rooms — Fitting 
room, on each side of mirror, wall 
bracket mounted 5 ft. 6 in. above 
floor; alterations room, two ceiling- 
type enclosing glass globes at least 
12 in. in diameter using 100-watt 
Mazda C clear-bulb lamps, and same 
in passage adjacent to stairs; over 
balcony, three ceiling-type. 


“Show Windows—Standard show- 
window reflectors of mirrored or 
prismatic glass on 14-in. centers 
with 150-watt Mazda C clear-bulb 
lamps; reflectors flush with top of 
window; spot light in top corner 
of each window with 250-watt G-30 
bulb lamps; floor outlet in front; 
wall outlet in rear; two 500-watt 
Mazda C lamps with mirrored glass 
reflectors to offset daylight reflec- 
tions.” 





The Central-Station Man’s 
Solution 


By CHARLES D. POEY 


New York & Queens Electric Light & 
Power aces, Long Island City, 
<a e 


“My layout,” explains Mr. Poey, 
“is made on the basis of supplying 
efficiency in lamp equipment coupled 
with decorative features. With this 
end in view, I have used a few side- 
wall brackets with shades to match 
the main ceiling units. 

“1. For lighting the show win- 
dows, it is suggested that the speci- 
fied lighting equipment have 150- 
watt, Type C lamps. There are 28 
lighting outlets in these windows 
with four additional convenience out- 
lets, and a 200-watt lamp in the en- 
trance foyer. 

“2. The general lighting equip- 
ment for the store proper calls for 
ten 200-watt, Type C, clear lamps. 
There will be some criticism of this 
wattage, but I believe a 300-watt 
lamp together with the local lighting 
equipment would be more than the 
average lighting salesman could sell 


a store of this type. There are also 
color-matching, decorative, and dress 
rack units. 

“3. Taking the last section of the 
store, below and above the mezza- 
nine, for general lighting, there are 
eight 100-watt units as in the store 
proper. As there is a triplicate mir- 
ror in the fitting room, it is sug- 
gested that a color-matching unit be 
placed as in the store proper, and 
an addition of eight convenience out- 
lets placed as shown. 

“Our total lighting load for the 
complete store would be 11.5 kilo- 
watts.” 





The Fixture Man’s Solution 
By N. W. BELMUTH 


Shapiro & Aronson, New York City 

“The best modern practice requires 
the use of totally inclosed units to 
protect the lamps from dust and dirt 
depreciation,” declares Mr. Belmuth. 
“I accordingly select a unit of this 
class consisting of an ornamental fix- 
ture with an inclosed globe, opal top 
and bottom and clear glass panel. 

“If we install ten of these units 
located as indicated on the accom- 
panying plan, this will give 12 ft.-10 
ft.-5 ft. spacing. Each of these units 
should be equipped with a 300-watt 
Mazda C lamp. 

“For the show windows I recom- 
mend that electric outlets be provided 
on 12-in. centers and 6 inches inside 
of plate glass. Each outlet to be 
equipped with a 200-watt prismatic 
or mirrored glass reflector, angle 
type, furnished with 200-watt Mazda 
lamp.” 











—— 





"THE sketches opposite show three 

plans for the lighting of a quality 
women’s wear shop, as presented re- 
spectively by Charles D. Poey, illuminat- 
ing engineer, New York & Queens Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company; D. W. 
Atwater, illumination bureau, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, and N. W. 
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Specifications for the Store to Be Lighted | 


Belmuth, Shapiro & Aronson, before the 
New York Section, Illuminating Engin- 
eering Society, New York City. 

The shop to be lighted was of the semi- 
exclusive type, located on the main 
thoroughfare of a city having approxi- 
mately 100,000 population. Other general 
data included: Ceiling, light cream finish; 


side walls, medium buff finish; show | 
windows, closed back, French grey | 
finish, except floor, natural finish; show 
window floor, 2 ft. above main floor level; 
show window ceiling, 8 ft. above window 
floor; all triplicate mirrors 6 ft. 6 in. high 
from floor, and all counters, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high from floor. 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


HE total sales of all appliances going into a community, through 

all retail channels, is the only true measure of the commercial- 
development job being done by the local central-station sales 
manager and his appliance department. 


For although the central station’s own appliance sales may be 
large compared with previous years, they may yet be reaching only 
a fraction of what the community should be absorbing. Or they 
may have been built up at the destruction of larger total sales by 


other dealers, whose appliances are of equal load-building value 
on the central station’s lines. 


N a community properly developed electrically, the total ap- 
pliance sales should equal, “dollar for dollar,” the total sales 
of electricity to residence and general customers. 











Competition Creates Business 


HY be sore at your competitor when you lose a 

wiring job or an appliance sale? There is no fixed 
limit of business to be had in the electrical industry. 
The more business that is done, the more new demand 
that is created. 

When a competitor sells a house-wiring job, he has 
created a new sale possibility for you as well as for 
himself. When you sell a vacuum cleaner, you are a 
missionary of electrical convenience, and the conversion 
to washing machine, ironer, dishwasher and wiring con- 
veniences will follow rapidly. 





The Jobbers Lend a Hand 


MIGHTY practical way to help the contractor and 
dealer install a proper accounting system is that 
adopted by the electrical jobbers of Milwaukee. They 
are offering to refund to any contractor customer in- 
stalling a standard accounting system, one per cent of 
that customer’s bill until the accounting system is 
paid for. 
As it costs $85 to put in the complete forms of such 

a system, including one month’s supervision by an ex- 
perienced accountant, and since such an outlay of $85 
falls heavily on the average retail electrical business, 
this method of meeting and spreading out the expense 
will be seized upon eagerly by many local retailers. 
Such accounting systems in operation will return, in 
credit stability and sound accounts, more than their 
expense to the contributing jobbers—is our prediction. 





With the Cost-of-Living Again Going Up 


HOSE who have been watching the general com- 

modity-price figures have noted that these have 
been rising for the last few months. The “cost-of- 
living” is again going up. 

Undoubtedly this rising tide must be reflected even- 
tually in the prices of electrical things as well, unless 
greater manufacturing and distribution efficiencies and 
increasing production and sales volumes can meanwhile 
combine to hold down costs. If the electrical industry 
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can meet the general insistence of merchants and the 
consuming public for a reduction of prices in the face 
of the general conditions cited, we shall be at a great 
advantage in spreading the electrical idea during 1925. 
But whether electrical sales for the rest of the year 
carry higher or lower price tags, the electrical trade 
is once more faced by a period when the dealer must 
study his costs, watch his stocks, and have his business 
house in order, to face events with a smile. 





Speaking of Net Profits 


HIS is the season when last year’s results in the 

form of financial statements are being studied for 
income-tax reports. The battle of 1924 between operat- 
ing costs and net profits is now a matter of history. 

Undoubtedly there are some electrical men who are 
not altogether satisfied with the net figures their state- 
ments show. There has been and is a feeling with 
many men in the electrical field that a good showing 
means a net profit of 10 per cent on gross business. 
Yet this is more than twice the average net profit figure 
in other retail lines. 

Are we thinking wrong on this matter of net profit? 
Isn’t 5 per cent on sales, which is a high average in 
other retail lines, about all that present competitive 
conditions permit a business to earn? For, remember, 
with a turnover of four times, this “five per cent on 
sales” equals “twenty per cent on capital.” 





The Average Electricity Bill— 
and the Average Radio Outlay 


FTER thirty years of selling the electrical idea, the 
central stations have gotten the average residence 
customer to using about $30 worth of electricity per 
year in all the variec applications of lighting and ap- 
pliances! 

Now comes radio, and in two years we see its average 
devotee spending annually the same amount solely on 
the upkeep of one electrical device—$30 a year for 
A batteries, B batteries, and tube renewals. 

The man, with a radio set cheerfully trudges down- 
town to buy his canned electricity supply, and he lugs 
the heavy batteries home at nightfall, smiling. ' Yet 
when his electric-light bill comes in—even the modest 
average reckoning of $2.50—for electricity that has 
been delivered right onto his premises and has been 
used to extend the hours of reading and of family !ife, 
as well as to lighten the labor of the household—the 
same pater familias groans sadly. 

Here’s a contrast for every electrical man to think 
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about—particularly our central-station friends. For 
certainly every home that can afford a $30 outlay for 
radio upkeep, can on any fair scale of comparative 
values, appropriate twice as much for all the varied 
uses of 110-volt service! 





Putting Away the Whip 


ee AKE away the whip used by many store man- 

agers today. That whip is in the form of a 
‘threat to fire’ if the clerk does not measure up to all ex- 
pectations.” In a strong and forceful address, Dr. O. E. 
Klingermann, personnel director of the Wm. Filene 
store in Boston, Mass., made this statement before a 
body of successful store managers at a recent convention 
of retail merchants. “This whip is too common today 
in many business institutions. For it should be sub- 
stituted a more closer personal relationship between 
the store and its employees.” Doctor Klingermann 
went on to say: “More attention should be given the 
employees if the most is to be received, by way of 
conscientious and enthusiastic service.” 

Here is a thought for every dealer. Open-door policy 
is the rule of the day, and even the retail merchant 
can well afford to adopt it in his dealings with those 
working with him for the store’s success. Better it 
will be for the store if a feeling of working with the 
store-owner prevails among the clerks than if their 
attitude is that of working for the owner. Production, 
in terms of sales, will increase. More satisfactory serv- 
ice to the customer will result, and the future stability 
and place of the store in the community will be assured. 
We believe that “the whip” is rare in the electrical 
trade, but it should be absent entirely. 


i] 
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How to Make a Failure 
of Selling Electrical Goods 


ee™ Z7ES,” said a dealer in Portland, Ore., “he handles 

electrical appliances, but he doesn’t sell many of 
them. Where does he keep them? Oh, way back in 
the store. No, he didn’t put them in the window, nor 
did he advertise them very much. They didn’t seem to 
pay very well anyhow. He was thinking of giving 
them up.” 

Strange, that the electrical dealer around the corner 
had a much different story to tell, and even the depart- 
ment and house furnishing stores were selling electrical 
goods briskly. Or was it strange after all? 





Say It with Signs 


5... merchandise speaks for itself, but wir- 
ing and repair service needs a spokesman. 

One way to sell service is to let signs tell the story. 
These should be distributed liberally throughout the 
store, and posted on every house in which a wiring job 
is being done. 

L. E. Moffatt in “Selling the Wiring Job” in this issue 
tells how the Swanson Electric Company of Evansville, 
Ind., used signs to get city-wide recognition for its 
wiring service. In addition, it brought 472 women to 
the store in one month. 

Contractor-dealers who do not advertise their repair 
and wiring service by signs in store and window might 
as well hide their electrical merchandise under a coun- 
ter. If they display only their merchandise and not 
their wiring and repair service, they are selling only 
half of what they have to sell. Say it with signs. 








Let’s Keep After Courtesy 
Discounts 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

I have been a subscriber and reader 
of Electrical Merchandising for a 
number of years. To my mind the 
most interesting articles ever pub- 
lished in Electrical Merchandising 
were those headed, “‘Let’s Cut Out 
Courtesy Discounts.” 

First, the jobbers solicit our busi- 
ness and then most of them will turn 
right around and sell to our legiti- 
mate customers, simply because they 
are employed by some company who 
buys a large quantity of rough wir- 
ing material for a mill, or something 
of that kind. Some of our Philadel- 
phia jobbers are trying hard to do 
away with this. On the other hand 
some are not giving any assistance 
at all. 

There is so much to be said about 
this evil that I do not wish to go into 
details at this time, but I do want to 
£0 on record as being opposed to 
granting discounts for any reason 


whatsoever. I believe that Electrical 
Merchandising could do more good 
for the electrical industry as a whole 
by waging a vigorous campaign to 
educate dealers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers to do away with this inju- 
rious practice than any other work 
you might do at this time. 

I might say that it is not always 
the jobber but very often the retailer 
who is at fault. The customer comes 
in and asks for a discount, giving any 








“When a customer asks us for a discount, 
he is told politely but firmly that we sell 
our merchandise as cheaply as we can, in 
order to render a retail service—and that 
if he is entitled to buy at wholesale, he 
should see a jobber.” 


one of a thousand reasons why he 
should have one, none of which are 
good reasons. The retailer, especially 
in the case of the sale of a large ap- 
pliance, will state, “Well, I may as 
well have half a loaf as none,” cuts 
his profit in half, or worse. The re- 
sult is that the dealer, sooner or 
later, will ruin his business and hurt 
the business of his legitimate com- 
petitors who are trying to do a clean 
merchandising job by keeping their 
prices at list. 

When a customer asks for a dis- 
count at our store he is told politely 
but firmly that we are strictly retail- 
ers, that we render a retail service, 
sell our merchandise as cheaply as 
we possibly can to be able to render 
that service and if there is any rea- 
son why he should buy on a wholesale 
basis, we refer him to a jobber who 
we feel pretty sure will not sell him 
on a wholesale basis, unless he 
really is entitled to it. 

E. LYND FRICK, 
Frick-McClay Electric Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


How to Build a Prospect 
List 

As part of its direct mail “Aero- 
bell” merchandising campaign which 
is both planned and executed for its 
dealers,, the Foote-Burt Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has set down in one 
of its booklets a few suggestions on 
building up a paying prospect list. 
This is how to do it: 

1. Get three names from each pur- 
chaser and from each present owner. 
Do this by individual follow-up call, 
telephone or by checking against 
your file of former purchasers. Offer 
$5 for each prospect to whom you 
later sell a washer. 

2. Get names of people who have 
old machines. 

3. Ask each customer if she has an 
electric washer. 

4. Use your salesmen’s prospect 
lists. 

5. Check carefully for prospects 
among the membership lists of 
churches, women’s clubs, guilds and 
social organizations. 

6. Consider the well-to-do farmers 
and suburbanites. 


7. Watch the newspapers for no- 
tices of people moving. Call and 
offer to help adjust attachment cords. 
Find out what appliances they have. 

8. See building permits for pur- 
chasers of new homes. 

9. Watch marriage license column 
in local papers. 

10. Get the meter-reader to give 
you names or get the meter list from 
your central station. 

11. Employ men or women to 
spend all of their time getting pros- 
pects. 

12. Make an _ electrical survey. 
School boys and girls can do this for 
you by means of blanks which they 
can fill out, giving the appliances 
owned by the families on whom they 
call. 

13. Pay newsboys to find out who 
among their customers own electric 
washers. 

14. Use local papers to advertise 
free demonstration in the home. 
Each inquiry is a prospect. 

15. Put on a guessing contest. 
Have each contestant fill out a card. 

16. Offer a prize to the owner of 
the oldest washing machine in town. 





A Knockdown Display for Your Show Window 
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During February, the Bussman Manufactur- 
ing Company,’ St. ‘Louis, Mo., successfully 
launched its “‘Clamp-o-Set’”’ sales campaign 
by a full-page advertisement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. To enable dealers to 
tie up with its national advertising pro- 
gram and derive full benefit from the cam- 


paign, the company has prepared a display 
kit, consisting of a complete window dis- 
play, which can be set up in a few minutes’ 
time. The photograph shows a suggested 
arrangement of the unique tear-apart poster 
that is made to fit any shape or size of 
window. Display may be had upon request. 
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On Show-Window Lighting 


The Pittsburgh Reflector Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a little 
booklet on its reflectors, “From 
Green to Silver,” telling about the 
new silver-colored satin finish which 
is now applied to “Pittsburgh” re- 
flectors. The company states in the 
booklet that it has accumulated a 
fund of show-window lighting infor- 
mation which is at the service of 
any one interested. By sending in 
a rough pencil sketch of the floor 
plan of the windows to be lighted, 
marking on the sketch length of the 
glass, distance from glass to back- 
ground, from floor to ceiling, from 
floor to transom bar (if any), height 
of background and stating the na- 
ture of the display, the company will 
be glad to have its engineers sug- 
gest the best lighting for the win- 
dows in question. 





The 1925 Four Star Book of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, is now ready for distribution. It 
contains a pictorial outline in colors of 
the Four Star sales plan. Here, briefly, 
is what the four stars stand for: 


Star 1: Get people in, by means of 
window displays and outside signs and 
a generally-attractive store; Star 2: 
Display your goods. Plan your stock, 
arrangement, have the articles identi- 
fied, remind folks of the merchandise 
which most people buy; Star 3: Talk 
your goods. Plan your selling; Star 
4: Go out and sell. Plan for volume 
and turnover. Also listed in the book 
is the new 1925 sales help material, in- 
cluding newspaper advertising mats 
and electros, posters, transparencies, 
blotters, booklets, films, etc. 


The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md., has issued a 
new catalog on its portable electric 
tools and shop equipment. It is known 
as Catalog No. 8, and is a real de luxe 
edition. 


The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, to help its dealers in their annual 
housecleaning campaigns, has prepared 
a special campaign bulletin, No. 73, 
which features the prepared advertise- 
ments at the service of Hoover dealers. 
The bulletin also contains a chart or 
calendar, mapping out from day to day, 
the entire plan of the campaign. The 
first day begins thus: “Run adveriise- 
ment No. 7307. Put in a Hoover win- 
dow. Start crews out.” 
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A “Ready-to-Wear” 
Sales Plan 


Outlined in an attractive blue port- 
folio is the “Focalite Re-Sale Plan” 
prepared by the Moe-Bridges Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., to help its 
dealers sell better commercial light- 
ing. This plan consists of: 

1. A series of three letters to store 
owners. 

2. A circular, “Better Lighting— 
Its Effect on the Cash Register.” 

3. Three newspaper ads, in one- 
and two-column sizes. 

4. Specially designed demonstrat- 
ing case. 

The letters can be typed or multi- 
graphed by the dealer on his own 
letterhead or, if a supply of the deal- 
er’s letterheads is sent to the com- 
pany, multigraphing will be done free 
of charge. The letters are to be 
mailed at intervals of four or five 
days. The “Better Lighting” cir- 
cular should be mailed with letter 
No. 3. 








Remember—This Sale is for a 
Limited Time Only 


Yes, that is the offer we are’ making for a 
SHORT TIME ONLY. Toevery purchaset 
of an ABC Washer, we will give, absolutely 
FREE, one, full case, 40 packages of Chipso 
Soap, $4 retail value—full 12 months’ sup- 
ply. 

And not only that-- 
Special teri.s for this sale. 

Purchasers during this sale may 
pay only a small amount down. Bal- 
ance small, easy monthly payments 
—pay for it as you use it. Delivered 
to your home on the day and hour 
you specify. 


Call or phone OOO 
for the details of our offer 


WHY WAIT ANOTHER MOMENT? Here's your op- 
portunity to secure a brand new, genuine A B C Washer, 
on our most liberal terms—together with a full case of 
Chipso Soap. Better call—or phone nght away Remem- 
ber our supply of soap is limited! ACT NOW 





DEALER’ § NAME AND ADDRESS 











Here is one of five newspaper advertise- 
ments that have been prepared by the 
Altorfer Brothers Company for use by its 
dealers during the spring campaign. Mats 
or electros of the five advertisements are 
Supplied free of charge. A number of other 
dealer helps may also be obtained by the 
dealer upon request. 

















Space has been provided in this case for 
one ‘“‘Focalite’’ No. 6F, a Moe-Bridges glass 
unit No. 7614, a 150-watt lamp and ex- 
tension cord and plug. These cases may 
be obtained for a nominal sum from the 
Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Using Soap to Sell Washers 


Right at the spring cleaning 
season, the Altorfer Brothers Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill., is launching its 
campaign of ABC washers and has 
proposed as a timely premium to ac- 
company each washing machine sale, 
a case of soap—a year’s supply of 
“Chipso,” the nationally-advertised 
commodity that every woman knows. 
Starting with February, this soap 
is being advertised in the national 
magazines, thus tying in with the 
ABC campaign. Arrangements have 
been made with the manufacturer of 
“Chipso” for a special price to the 
ABC dealer of $3 for a case of forty 
packages (regularly sold at 10c. per 
package) delivered to the dealer’s 
railroad station. This arrangement 
will be in effect between February 
15 and April 15 and any ABC dealer 
may select any three weeks he de- 
sires during this period for putting 
on his campaign and offering this 
premium to his customers as an in- 
ducement to purchase an ABC washer 
during the sale. 
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Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., recently announced the 
prize winners of the Hot Point holiday 
window display contest. The judges 
were: J. M. Rodger, of McGraw-Hill 
Company, publishers of Electrical Mer- 
chandising; Howard Ehrlick, president, 
Jobbers Salesmen; and Wilbur C. Cook, 
vice-president, George L. Dyer Com- 
pany, all of Chicago. ..:National prize 
winners included: First, $150, The May 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., Carl W. 
Ahlroth, display manager; second, $100, 
Arkansas Central Power Company, 
Little Rock; and, third, $75, Nebraska 
Power Company, Omaha, F. E. Parkins, 
designer. First prize for cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 population, was won 
by the Kansas Gas & Electric Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, Jack M. Hartle, super- 
intendent of display; and first prize, 
cities less than 25,000, $50, Gas & Elec- 
tric Shop, Monongahela W. Penn. Pub- 
lic Service Company, Fairmont, W. Va., 
display installed by J. D. Stewart. 


“Royal Breezes,” the house magazine 
of the P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is now carrying a series of 
articles under the general title of 
“Royalized Communities” pointing out 
that the light portable type of electric 
cleaner originally designed for house- 
hold use, is now being sold widely for 
all sorts of commercial and even indus- 
trial service. What were considered 
“stunt” uses of the cleaner two or 
three years ago are rapidly becoming 
common practice. These articles are 
designed to assist the dealer to broaden 
his market and. introduce cleaners for 
service where the machines will be 
given harder and more continuous 
usage and where the renewal business 
consequently will be an important 
source of profit. Copies of “Royal 
Breezes” can be secured upon request 
to the P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company, is distributing a new 96-page 
catalog which shows illustrations of 
Union renewable and non-renewable 
fuses, Gem enclosed fuses and mica-top 
block fuses, Union links, fuse wire and 
strip, Union cutout bases, cutout 
fittings, Union automobile fuses, outlet 
boxes and covers, etc. It also gives 
sizes, prices and information of every 
kind that might be desired by buyers 
of such products. 





Again—“Well Displayed Is Half Sold” 





Actual samples at- 
tached on the front of 
the display illustrated, 
tell the story of the 
beauty and harmony 
of the decorative 
switch plate. These 
plates are made by the 
Cincinnati Galvanizing 
Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and may be ob- 
tained in a variety of 
designs and color 
schemes, permitting 
their use in every 
room. The display 
itself measures 16 x 

in., and holds 6 
doz. switch plates. It 
is beautifully colored 
and is furnished to the 
dealer free with his 
first order. 
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Brass Fixture in Wrought- 
Iron Design 

Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 

Although simulating wrought iron, the 
new “Dallas” fixture brought out by the 
Dallas Brass & Copper Company, 820 
Orleans Street, Chicago, is made of 
brass, rolled in the company’s own mills. 
It has one-inch fluted flat brass tube 
which completely conceals all wiring. 
The fixture is made in 38- and 5-light 
models, in candle and ball-lamp types, 
and is finished in gold rose inlay. n- 
tended retail price, wired, $35. 

















Portable Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 

A real object d’art is used as the base 
of the “Frankart” lamp illustrated, de- 
signed by Frankart, Inc., 1170 Broad- 
way, New York City. For ‘this base, the 
“flame’’ candlestick is adapted to a 
portable lamp. The figure is symbolic 
of flame and is an original creation of 
the Frankart studios. It is 20 in. high 
and is known as No. L-201. Its intended 
list price, without shade, is about $8.50. 





Ironing Machine That Folds Up 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


One of the chief objections to the 
ironer in the small home the dealer 
finds, is that it consumes too much 


space. But this is not true of the new 
“Thor-30" machine recently announced 
by the Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, for when not in use this ironer can 
be folded to occupy a floor space of only 
22 in. by 26 in. It has one-piece heating 
element (1,000 watts), running the full 
length of the shoe and is made for use 
on ac. or dc. circuits with 90- to 
110-volt range. Its height is adapted to 
the ordinary kitchen chair and the roll 








is 31 in. long. Intended retail price, gas 
or electrically heated, $160. | 
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Washing Machine 

Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 

As the first unit of its line of electrical 
labor-saving appliances, the George W. 
Dunham Corporation, Utica, N. Y., is 
announcing the new “Whirldry” machine 
which is of the centrifugal drying type. 
The principle of operation, the manu- 
facturer points out, is decidedly dif- 
ferent from other types of washers, the 
complete washing, drying and rinsing 
operation taking place in the spinner 
basket and not in the main tub or tub 
water, while a continuous stream of 
fresh water constantly circulates 
through the clothes. The washer also 
has a self-emptying unit which drains 
the water to tub height, making it pos- 
sible to drain the tub at the same time 
that a fresh supply of water is being 
put in. The main washing unit is a 
nickel-plated copper gyrator; the drying 
unit is a _ nickel-plated copper basket 
without perforations in bottom or sides; 
the tub is lacquered copper; and the top 
is white enamel. 


New Merchandise to Sell an 


This editorial section is prepared purely as a news service, to keep readers 
of “Electrical Merchandising” informed of new products on the market. 












































Water Heater and Bathroom 
Radiator 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 

Two new devices are pictured in the 
accompanying illustration, an electric 
water heater and a flush-type bathroom 
radiator, both new products of the Auto- 
matic Electric Heater Company, War- 
ren, Pa. 

The “Sepco” heater is supplied in 660- 
watt rating for lamp socket service or 
1,000 and 1,500-watt for baseboard con- 
nection. It has thermostatic control. 
The temperature-control is adjustable 
but is set at the factory to maintain 150 
deg. F. The heater nroner has a heavy 
galvanized pressure tank holding 3 gal, 
and is connected direct to the cold water 
supply pipe. The hot water outlet from 
heater is connected to the wash basin 
or receptacle from which hot water is to 
be drawn. 

The white-enameled flush-type wall 
radiator is provided with three heat con- 
trols. The cold air is taken in at the 
lower grill and heated and passed out 
through the top grills. 





Revolving Laundry Tray 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


A revolving laundry tub, containing 
three compartments, has been announced 
by the Ace Manufacturing Company, 
1067 East One Hundred and Fifty- 
Second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. The hot 
and cold water supply is piped from the 
center column and a rotating spigot di- 
rects the water to any tray desired. 
Draining is accomplished through the 
center column direct to waste under the 
floor. The tub is made of cast aluminum 
and measures 34 in. in height and 38 in. 
in diameter. 


ANYTHING 
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Extension Light 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 
As an inspection or trouble lamp for 
automobiles and for use with any other 
battery and low voltage lighting circuit, 
B. Stewart & Company, 219 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, has brought out 
the extension light illustrated. It is 
made to grip anything, anywhere, 2nd 
to swivel in every direction. Intended 
berg price of ‘“Klasp-Tite’’ compicte, 
-to. 
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here to Buy It— 


It should be noted that all announcements appearing on these pages are 
published without advertising considerations of any kind whatsoever. 






Latest Developments 
Gathered by the Editors 








Curling Iron Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


A special on-and-off switch perma- 
nently mounted in the base is the out- 
standing feature of the new curling iron 
heater brought out by the Master Elec- 
tric Company, 113 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago. The base itself is of one-piece 
construction of molded insulating ma- 
terial, while the metal parts of the 
heater are aluminum. It is made in two 
types to accommodate one or two curl- 
ing irons, as desired. Intended retail 
price of single-iron model, $5; two-iron 
heater, $7 





Immersion Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Operating from any standard socket 
or receptacle, on 110-120-volt circuit, 
the ‘“Clean-Heat’? immersion heater 
made by the Clean-Heat Appliance 
Company, 604 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., consumes approximately 200 
watts for each hour’s use, the manufac- 
turer declares. The heater, heavily 
nickeled, is supported by a white enam- 
eled stand. Intended retail price, $3.75. 





Household Refrigerator 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The Kelvinator Corporation, 2072 
West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich., has 
brought out a small household refriger- 
ator, the ‘“Kelvin-et” which is ideally 
adapted for installation in the small 
home or apartment. The compressor 
and freezing unit are both built into 
the refrigerator which can be moved 
like any other article of furniture, the 
only installation required being the 
electrical connection. Intended retail 
price, $250. 























Electrically-Operated Door 
Opener 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Almost as wierd in its action as the 
feat of Ali Baba in opening the door of 
his secret treasure cave is the operation 
of the new electrical door opener de- 
veloped by the Varnum Door Engine 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. By means 
of this new device, heavy doors and 
gates are noiselessly and automatically 
opened and closed. It is operated by a 
4-hp. Westinghouse motor which not 
only furnishes the driving force but also 
stops the door at the proper point 
thereby preventing the door from slam- 
ming in the opening or closing action. 





Square-Handle Tumbler Switch 
and Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is announc- 
ing a new line of square-handle tumbler 
Switches which may be obtained in 
Single pole, double pole, three and four- 
way switches, in both shallow composi- 
tion and porcelain bases. The same line 
is made with luminous button in the 
operating lever and also in lock type. 


























Turn-Over Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


_ “No baskets to turn, no doors to drop; 
Just push the toast and see it flop” 
adequately describes the new ‘“Flopper” 
toaster recently announced by the Lib- 
erty Gauge & Instrument Company, 6612 
Kuclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
bread racks, measuring 5 in. by 5% in., 
accommodate two extra-large slices of 
bread of any desired thickness. In- 
tended retail price, $2.85. 





Electric Hobby Horse 
for Home Exercise 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Many inquiries have reached Electrical 
Merchandising asking where electrically-- 
operated “gymnasium horses” can _ be 
obtained, like that which, the news- 
papers report, is being used by President 
Coolidge for daily exercise in his White 
House apartments. 

Such electric hobby horses are made 
by the Kny-Sheerer Company, 119 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, which 
firm also manufactures electric camels. 
The camels, complete with all automo- 
tive electrical equipment, are priced at 
$465 each. The electric hobby horses 
list at $1,000. 


Electric Double Boiler 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The capacity of the upper vessel of 
the double boiler illustrated is 2 at., 
while that of the lower is 24 qt. It is 
made of paneled heavy aluminum by 
the National Stamping & Electric Works, 
3212 West Lake Street, Chicago In- 


tended retail price, $5. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It— 








Candle Tubes 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


“Porcelana”’ is the name of the new 
line of seamless enameled candle tubes 
with tapered tops, brought out by the 
Fibro Products Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. The purpose of this new design 
is to effect a more natural reproduction 
of the candle, for use with electric fix- 
tures. The taper makes possible a grace- 
ful junction of the lamp bulb and candle 
top. The candles are made of insulat- 
ing paper or _ specially impregnated 
warp-proof fibre, are seamless, and are 
furnished enameled (sprayed) in plain, 
antique, drip or in special finishes and 
in all lengths and diameters. 


Multiple Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


To convert a single convenience out- 
let into a duplex outlet, Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has brought out 
the plural plug illustrated, which is 
made of black composition, for tandem 
and parallel blades. The manufacturer 
calls attention to its small size and 
neatness and to the fact that it fits 
snugly up against the outlet plate. In- 
tended retail price, 50c. 














Maximum-Demand Attachment 
for Watthour Meter 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The Sangamo Electric Company, 
Springfield, Ill., has developed a maxi- 
mum-demand attachment for use on its 
horizontal polyphase watthour meters. 
As this meter. gives power-factor indi- 
cations on balanced circuits, in addition 
to energy measurements, the use of a 
maximum-demand attachment permits 
energy, kilowatt-demand and _ power- 
factor readings to be taken on the same 
meter. This attachment as well as the 
maximum-demand attachments for San- 
gamo single-phase and vertical poly- 
phase meters can now be supplied with 
a contact device which will ring a bell 
or give some other suitable signal when 
the demand during any time interval 
reaches a certain predetermined value. 








Electric Starting Device 
for Automobiles 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


To quicken the starting of automobiles 
in any weather, Daniel & Bondurant, 
Clarksville, Tenn., have brought out 
their “D-B’” carburetor heater which 
utilizes an electric heating unit in the 
gas line of the machine. The device 
consists of a block containing a General 
Electric heating unit. This block is 
placed in the gas line between the car- 
buretor and the intake manifold. In 
this way, the gas passes over the heat- 
ing unit, which is operated from a 
switch on the dash by the storage bat- 
tery in the car. About 30 sec. of heat- 
ing will start a car in any kind of 
weather, the manufacturer claims. 


Dash Lamp for Automobiles 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


For use on all makes of cars, the 
Metal Specialties Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 338 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, 
has designed a “snap-on” dash lamp 
which may be installed without drilling 
any holes or fastening any screws. The 
clamping feature is so designed that it 
can be used equally well on a wood or 
metal dash. The trade name “Ad-A- 
Lite’ has been adopted by the manu- 
facturer for this lamp. Intended retail 
price, $1.10. 

















Combination Desk Lamp and 
Ash Tray 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The adjustable desk lamp pictured, 
made by the Metropolitan Lamp Com- 
pany, Inc., 88 Walker Street, New York 
City, is also a cigar or ash tray. It has 
glass bowl, designed to accommodate 
two cigars, and a match box. The lamp 
itself is finished in gold polychrome, 
bronze, mahogany, or green and is 12 
in. high, adjustable to 18 in. Intended 
retail price, $5. 

















Window Reflector 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Constructed of  porcelain-enameled 
steel, finished in gray outside and white 
inside, the new K-7 window reflector il- 
lustrated is unbreakable, its manufac- 
turer, the Wheeler Reflector Company, 
275 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., 
points out. The shape of the reflector 
and the white enamel interior are em- 
ployed to provide proper distribution of 
light over the entire display. The unit 
is designed for use with 75, 100 and 
150-watt lamps. 








Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The cleansing action of the new ‘Vor- 
tex” washer announced by the Haag 
Brothers Company, Peoria, Ill., is pro- 
duced by a cast aluminum agitator 
which is known as the “Vortex.” This 
agitator rests at the bottom of the tub 
on a center shaft and whirls in a semi- 
circular swing that creates the result- 
ing disturbance in the suds. The ma- 
chine has a clean-cut underneath ap- 
pearance and a circular copper tub 
measuring 23 in. in diam. The wringer 
is all-metal with soft rubber rolls. In- 
tended retail price, $125. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 


























Electric Steam Radiator 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Clean and uniform heat is provided 
by the new electric steam radiator de- 
signed by the Buffalo Gas Radiator Cor- 
poration, North Tonowanda, N. Y. It 
consists of three component parts, the 
“Niagara” cast iron radiator fitted with 
extra size nipples at the bottom, into 
which the heating element is fitted. This 
element extends through the entire radi- 
ator, thus assuring even heat in’ every 
column of the radiator. The third part 
is the three-heat switch, made a part of 
and affixed to the radiator. This new 
heating device can be placed wherever 
desired, where proper outlets have been 
provided, no piping of any kind being 
required: It can be obtained in different 
sizes and without legs for wall mount- 
ing, ranging in price from $32 to $130. 





Electric Griddle 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Among the newer table appliances that 
have recently been placed on the market 
is the electric griddle illustrated, made 
by the National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
By the use of this new No. 57 “White 
Cross” appliance, the pancakes may be 
baked right at the table and served pip- 
ing hot without smoke, grease or odor. 
It is made of aluminum, with nickel- 
plated base, highly polished. Its size, 
exclusive of handles, is 10 in. Intended 
retail price, $6.50. 

















Electric Iron with Automatic 
Cut-off Feature 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The switch responsible for the auto- 
matic cut-off feature of the new electric 


iron, called the ‘Safe-Economy” and 
of English manufacture, is located in 
the handle. By gripping the handle, the 


current is turned on; releasing the 
handle automatically cuts the current 
off, forestalling any possibility of acci- 
dental overheating of the iron. The 
iron weighs 5 lb. and is suppied for volt- 
ages of 100-110, 200-220, 220-230, 240- 
250. Its intended retail price is 28/6 
or about $7. Manufacturer: Improved 
Appliances, Ltd., 43 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don E. C. 4, England. 




















Clothes Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Women who are enthusiastic users of 
electric washing machines will be good 
prospects for electric clothes dryers. 
Here is a new dryer recently brought 
out by the W. E. Lamneck Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. It is equipped with 
heating elements that are easily remov- 
able. By reason of its ventilating sys- 
tem, clean, dry air is taken in at the 
bottom of the cabinet where it is warmed 
by heat radiated from the heating ele- 
ments. Its drying capacity is equivalent 
to 125 ft. of clothes line, and it operates 
from the ordinary house-lighting circuit. 
Intended retail price, $175. 






































Ironing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Although the “Grand” ironer illus- 
trated was brought out by the Coffield 
Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio, some 
time ago, it is only recently that it has 
had a coast-to-coast distribution. Sev- 
eral refinements have also been lately 
added. It is a portable machine, weigh- 
ing 76 lbs., made for use on table or any 
place desired. A 1/10-hp. motor is sup- 
plied in 110 or 220 volts, a.c. or d.c., 25 
to 60 cycle. Intended retail price, $122.50. 





Electric Kettle 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


A six-cup Pyrex glass container with 
Nichrome element in direct contact with 
the liquid constitutes the new electric 
kettle announced by the Racine Uni- 
versal Motor Company, 4642 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. Intended list 
price, $12. 
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Desk Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


One of the original creations of the 
Frankart studio, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City, is the baby figure illustrated, 
which forms the base of a lamp. This 
little figure is used by Frankart, Inc., as 
a candlestick, torchere, ashtray, book- 
ends and for table centerpiece and now, 
electrically, as a lamp. The lamp is 114 
in. high and its intended retail price, 
without shade, is about $10. 





Combination Buffing and 
Grinding Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has brought out a new 
combination grinder and buffer, in both 
bench and floor types. The machine is 
made in 4 and 1 hp. sizes and the 
bench type illustrated is designed with 
an open type of spindle extension. It 
can be obtained for use on alternating 
or direct current, in 110-volt, a.c., single 
phase and 220-volt, single, 2-phase and 
3-phase types. In d.c. type, it is made 
for use on 115 and 230 volts, although 
special voltages in both a.c. and d.c. 
types may be obtained. 
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Circulation Device for 
Electric Fans 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


To provide warmed fresh air without 
draft the Air Circulator Company, Inc., 
East Greenwich, R. I., has brought out a 
“Waivair”’ circulator by means of which 
fresh air is distributed to all parts of 
a room by ‘wave’ motion. This 
“Waivair” cover may be attached to any 
electric fan, in place of the wire guard. 
The air is drawn from behind the fan 
into the circulator, and is_ rotated 
against pressed-in hoods until the air 
is thoroughly broken up and softened. 
It is then forced upwards, through the 
slots in the cover, to the ceiling. The 
circulator is made of brass, oxidized, 
but may be obtained with enamel finish 
in white or other colors to match rooms, 
at slight increase in price. For 9-in. 
fan, it is listed at $2.50; for 12-in. fan, 
$3; for 16-in. fan, $4. 


Porcelain Flush Receptacle 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 










The Beaver Machine 
& Tool Company, New- 
ark, N. J., has brought 
out a new flush recep- 
tacle which is designed 


to accommodate both 
parallel and tandem 
blades. The binding 


screws, it is pointed out, 
jare well protected in ac- 
‘cordance with the Un- 
ijderwriters’ stipulations. 
The receptacle is made 
of grey-colored porce- 
lain, the grey pigment 
going through the porce- 
lain, and the face is 
finished in black enamel. 
The manufacturer also 
ealls attention to its 
shallow depth of # in. 


ees 


Four-Way Table Tap 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


With the increasing popularity of elec- 
trical table cookery, there is a corres- 
ponding demand for plural outlet de- 
vices. The “Quad-Connector” designed 
by the Esler Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Marion, Ind., can be used on 
top of the table or can be fastened per- 
manently underneath. It has glazed 
porcelain surface and phosphor bronze 
contacts. Intended retail price, 75c. 


Combination Porcelain Bracket 
and Outlet 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Combining a white porcelain bracket 
with a convenience outlet, the McGill 
Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind., has produced the fixture ‘‘Levolier”’ 
illustrated, which will fill a long-felt 
want in kitchens, bathrooms, hospitals, 
restaurants, beauty parlors, etc. In- 
tended retail price, with porcelain lever 
or molded button and keyless socket, $5. 


New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It- 











Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


“Havalite”’ is the name of the electric 
cigar lighter brought out by the Na- 
tional Specialties Company, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
It is designed to function on any 110-volt 
circuit and can be attached to any light 
or wall socket carrying this voltage. 
The lighter is operated by pressing the 
contact button; removing the finger cuts 
the current off. The body of the lighter 
is made of wood and finished in mahog- 
any while the metal parts are of brass. 





Electric Milk Tester 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


While sold primarily to the milk 
trade and cheese manufacturers, the 
“Crepaco” tester made by the Creamery 
Package Company, 61 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, is also sold to other 
laboratories for general laboratory pur- 
poses. By the use of the Babcock test 
and a tester of the type pictured, 
enormous quantities of milk are now 
tested and the richness of the milk pro- 
duced by different herds of cows deter- 
mined. The Type K tester which is 
equipped with a 34 hp. Bodine motor may 
be obtained in different capacities, in- 
cluding 8 and 12-bottle sizes. Intended 
retail price of 8-bottle size, $44. 











Cord Set 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


“Connectall”’ is the name of the new 
interchangeable single-heat cord set 
brought out by the Waage Electric Com- 
pany, 5100 West Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, to fit most makes of single 
heat irons. The set is constructed of 
standard materials, with black and gold 
asbestos-covered cord. Intended retail 
price, $1.25. 





Brass Shell Socket for 
Gas-Filled Lamps 


Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


To meet the need for a socket that 
will withstand the higher temperatures 
of the gas-filled lamp, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has brought out its 
“Super-Standard” key socket with high 
heat-resisting key. This new key is 
made of special material, widely known 
for high heat-resisting qualities, durabil- 
ity and appearance. It is standard in 
either black or brown, on P & S Fluto 
sockets. 























Electric Soldering Irons 
Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


The Drake Electric Works, 3943 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, has 
brought out two electric soldvring 
irons, No. 603 for radio work and 
No. 703 for use in machine shops, 
garages, etc. Intended _ retail 
price, No. 603, $3; No. 703, 46. 





Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 








Lighting Unit for Watch- 
man’s Circuit 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 


It is of little use for a watchman to 
punch his clock unless he is reasonably 
certain that things are as they should 
be, says the Holophane Glass Company, 
Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, in pointing out that its new unit, 
illustrated, provides the uniform illumi- 
nation necessary to enable the watch- 
man to detect irregularities along his 
rounds. The No, 830 unit is constructed 
on the two-piece refractor principle, be- 
ing smooth on both exposed surfaces. 
The light distribution is such that when 
the units are spaced on centers six times 
the mounting height, uniform  illumi- 
nation will be obtained. 





Bulb Box for Automobile Use 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 


Five bulbs, two or three head lights 
and two or three tail or speedometer 
lights may be carried in the black- 
enameled steel bulb box brought out by 
the Dover Stamping & Manufacturing 
Company, 385 Putnam Avenue, Cam- 
bridge A, Mass. The bulbs are securely 
held in place by steel springs and a 
patented locking device. Intended re- 
tail price, without bulbs, $1. 


























Pipe Hangers 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 


The ‘“‘Wedgtite’” hangers made by the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
can be clamped to any structural shape 
if its flange is not less than 4 in. thick 
at the edge, and not more than @ in. 
thick three-quarters of an inch from 
the edge, the manufacturer points out. 
They consist of two pieces, a hook and 
a wedge and are made in three types— 
for pipe running parallel with a struc- 
tural shape, for pipe running at right 
angle to a structural shape and for 
Suspending a pipe or group of pipes 
from a structural shape. 


Cleaning Device for Lights 
and Reflectors 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 

By means of the new device brought 
out by the Electric Light & Reflector 
Cleaner Company, Appleton, Wis., 
lights and reflectors may be cleaned 
from the floor, without resorting to 
hazardous climbing or stepladders, and 
without interfering with plant produc- 
tion. The apparatus consists of a set 
of telescoping tubes, the upper tube con- 
trolling the three arms which are made 
under spring tension to grip the lamp 
shades and prevent them from turning. 
The inner tubes control the  brush- 
operating mechanism. The machine is 
made in twelve lengths, covering a vari- 
ation in heights of reflector from floor, 
of 7 to 25 ft. Approximate price, ac- 
cording to size, $37.50 to $52.50. 





























Electrical Merchandising, March, 1925 


Bed Light 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 


A bed light that is adjustable ver- 
tically and horizontally and which can 
be clamped to the bed in any position, 
has been brought out by the Play-O- 
Lite Company, Worcester, Mass. It is 
made to accommodate any lamp up to 25 
watts and is finished in mahogany, oak, 
walnut, ebony and brass. Intended re- 
tail price, $6. 























Electric Sign with Changeable 
Message 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 

Daily announcements may be made 
with the new electric sign brought out 
by the Flicker Sign Company, 5 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. It is 22 in. 
long and 6 in. wide. <A slot holds a 
glass face and a color panel which is 
used as a_ background. 3etween the 
glass and the color panel is inserted a 
two-ply black paper on which the de- 
sired message is stenciled. This message 
shows up in color when the sign is 
lighted. A choice of finishes and colors 
is offered. Intended retail price, $20. 











10-in. Oscillating Fan 

Klectrical Merchandising, February, 1925 

Model 42 is the latest addition to the 
Robbins & Myers (Springfield, Ohio), 
line of electric fans. It is furnished for 
a.c., use in 50 and 60 cycles and in the 
oscillating type only. The oscillating 
mechanism is of the adjustable type, 
permitting the degree of oscillation de- 
sired to be obtained by simply turning 
the knob in the propeller plate. A four- 
point switch in the base provides three 
running speeds. The fan is finished in 
black enamel with polished brass blades. 
Intended retail price, $21. 





Marcel Waver 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 

To insure an even, all-around wave, 
like the popular ‘‘horse-shoe” marcel, 
the new No. 40 Marcel Beauty waver 
brought out by the Lincoln Electric 
Works, 1155 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago, has been made to fit the 
curve of the head. Intended retail price, 
$2.75. 


Electric Insert Sign 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 1925 
Among the new developments in elec- 

tric signs is the ‘‘talking’’ sign designed 
by C. D. Winters and marketed by the 
Chester Mechanical Advertising Com- 
pany, 1416 Broadway, New York City. 
The miniature ten-cycle ‘‘Mono” indoor 
electric sign insert is built 38 in. long 
and 8 in. deep with letters 1 in. high. 
The sign displays ten different lines con- 
secutively, each line containing eighteen 
letters which shows for a period of five 
seconds. The messages can be changed 
daily as the letters slide into a groove 
from the outside. The mechanism is 
built on the “dreadnought” principle 
with 110-volt universal motor. The sign 
may also be obtained for outdoor use. 
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Because Hoover value has 
been proven, The Hoover 
Company has never been 
compelled to offer special 
premiums, nor have its 
dealers been embarrassed 
by dull intervals between 
such offers. 
























































News of the Electrical Trade 


Wisconsin Contractor-Dealers 
Prepare License Bill 


A bill for licensing master and jour- 
neyman electricians, which will be pre- 
sented at the current session of the 
Wisconsin State Legislature, was in- 
dorsed by the Wisconsin State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contracters and 
Dealers at its eighth annual convention 
in Milwaukee. 

This bill was drafted by legal author- 
ities retained by the association. If 
passed by the legislature, it will create 
a master electrician’s license granted 
by the State Industrial Committee; also 
a second-class license for journeyman 
electricians. 

The convention also adopted definite 
measures to increase the scope and 
effectiveness of the association. A paid 
field secretary to carry out these meas- 
ures was authorized and means of 
financing the program provided. 

Among the addresses followed by 
general discussions were: “Electrical 
Contracting, Resources and Ways” by 
B. L. Burdick, Milwaukee; ‘“Establish- 
ment of Policies for the Strengthening 
of our Association” by R. J. Nickles, 
Madison; “Will You Make Your Busi- 
ness Profitable” by L. W. Davis, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Electra- 
gists, International. 

The officers for the next year are: 
L. W. Burch, Madison, president and 
secretary; J. L. Acker, Sheboygan, 
treasurer, and an executive committee 
of the following members: L. W. Burch, 
Madison; John Duer, Stoughton; J. O. 


Josephson, Kenosha; L. G. Ross, Supe- 
rior; John Tingley, Green Bay; H. E. 
Brauns, Milwaukee; E. D. Herzberg, 
Milwaukee. 





No Lighting Fixture Market 
This Month 


Plans of the National Association of 
Lighting Equipment Dealers to hold a 
convention and fixture market this 
month have been abandoned, and deci- 
sion has been reached to co-operate 
with the National Council Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers and the Illuminat- 
ing Glassware Guild in holding a joint 
market in January, 1926. 

The announcement by R. W. Smith, 
secretary of the dealers’ association, is 
as follows: “On account of a suggestion 
made by the National Council Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers that the manu- 
facturers, dealers and the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild jointly be responsible 
for a lighting equipment market, the 
dealers’ association has abandoned 
plans for its fixture market and con- 
vention this month, with the hope that 
the above suggestion of the manufac- 
turers will be accepted by the glass- 
ware guild and our own association. 

“If this new plan is accepted, the 
three organizations will hold a joint 
convention sometime during May or 
June. This convention will take the 
place of this year’s market.” Plans for 
the January, 1926, market will be laid 
at this summer’s convention. 


“Economic Marketing” Is 
Topic of McGraw-Hill 
Convention 


Economic marketing in industry, with 
particular stress laid on the help in- 
dustrial and business papers may give 
in cutting the corners of waste in sales 
and distribution, was the general topic 
of discussion in a three-days’ convention 
of the business and editorial represen- 
tatives of the fifteen publications of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, publishers of 
Electrical Merchandising, which closed 
January 30, with a dinner in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Reading of 
a letter from Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in which that cabinet 
official stressed the importance of the 
industrial and business publications as 
leaders in economic and_ industrial 
thought, was a feature of the banquet. 
Julius H. Barnes, formerly president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Fred I. Kent, vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, New 
York; David Sarnoff, vice-president and 
general manager of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and Fred M. Feiker, 
vice-president of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, were the guest 
speakers. 

Outstanding American industrialists 
took part in the sessions of the conven- 
tion itself. Their talks followed closely 
the lines laid down for discussion and 
each speaker stressed important phases 
of the effort of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany to develop to the maximum its 





Florida Electragists Gather Around the Festive Board 








These jovial 
bers of the Florida Association of Elec- 
tragists who held their annual meeting in 


faces belong to the mem- 


Tlando, February 26. The above picture 
actually was taken at their Miami Con- 


but the faces are 


the 


vention in November, 
theirs just the same. Speakers at 
February meeting included: William lL. 
Goodwin, vice president, Society for Elec- 
trical Development; Samuel Adams Chase, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; George A. Hughes, president, 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, and 
S. B. Williams, editor, The Electragist. 
Note the midwinter straws on the wall. 
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TORK 
C LOC K 





Franchises 


LIMITED number of Author- 

ized Tork Clock Dealers will 
be appointed in 2500 different 
cities. 
If your friend is a first class elec- 
trical dealer tell him to ask us for 
an appointment, giving the name 
of his principal electrical jobber 
as reference. 


TORK COMPANY 


8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 





I TURN electric lights “on” and 
“off” regularly. Set me once, 
wind me once a week, and I do 
it every day at the times you set. 


There is a little book called “Tork 
Manual of Time Controls” which 
describes over 30 uses for me and 
my first cousin below. 





























A blind man can 
make a periect joint 


with WIRE-NUTS. 


He caneven pick out the rightsize. 


SRH 


Wily 


Eliminate twisting, soldering 
and taping of wires 


Sold by Tork Distributors 



















My first cousin 


TORK 


Each time 
whatever hour 
you wish 


ORK TIMER turns ’em “on” 
and “off” once within 12 hours. 
You can set him quickly whenever 
you wish. You don’t have to wind 
him at all. When not set, use him 
like an ordinary switch. 
, Send for the Tork Manual 


TORK COMPANY 
8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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program of service to industry in pro- 
moting’ economic and efficient selling 
and distribution methods. Facts 
brought out in the company’s nation- 
wide survey of the buying habits of in- 
dustry were brought out repeatedly in 
the convention and round table group 
discussions. 

In the first session of the convention, 
which opened Wednesday morning, 
January 28, with a discussion of the 
new era of sales development by 
James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, and by James 
H. McGraw, Jr., head of the Electrical 
Unit, there were talks. by important 
industrialists, these including W. L. 
Batt, president of the S. K. F. Indus- 
tries, Inc., and P. L. Thompson, adver- 
tising director of the Western Electric 
Company and a past-president of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Mr. Batt talked on the subject of 
“Creative Selling” and made clear the 
definite need industry has for help, 
guidance and information from the in- 
dustrial and business press. 

Creative selling, Mr. Batt pointed 
out, is nothing more nor less than help- 
ful selling, and is based upon assistance 
to the man to whom approach is made. 
“If you cannot help the man you want 
to sell,” said Mr. Batt, “you might as 
well figure that most of your time and 
his is wasted. You have no reason and 
a representative has no reason to take 
a prospective customer’s time unless he 
can give him something valuable in re- 
turn for it.” 

“The Publisher’s Representative from 
a Buyer’s Point of View” was the suh- 
ject discussed by Mr. Thompson. He 
showed the importance of co-operation 
between the publication and the adver- 
tiser, so that the advertiser may realize 
to the fullest extent benefit from the 
broad knowledge of industrial fields 
possessed by the industrial and busi- 
ness paper. 


“Opportunities of Service-Minded Pub- 
lisher Limitless”—Hoover 


Secretary Hoover’s letter, read at the 
dinner by Mr. Feiker, struck the key- 
note of the convention. “I wanted to 
attend your convention” said the letter, 
addressed to Mr. McGraw as president 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, “to say 
a personal word of appreciation for the 
fine service which you, your company 
and your publications are rendering to 
American industry. It is a real disap- 
pointment to me that I cannot come. 

“A big change has come in the spirit 
of American business and for this 
change you are in part responsible. I 
mean the change from rule of thumb 
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and laissez-faire to scientific determina- 
tion of facts and programs of action 
based on facts. The business press is 
probably the greatest force in making 
industrial opinion. The schools and col- 
leges have an important place, the 
trade associations can do much in the 
fields of production and distribution, 
the Government bureaus that keep in 
contact with business can help to pro- 
mote sound leadership in industrial and 
economic thinking. All have an im- 
portant place, but the business press 
and technical journals are in a unique 
position and have a unique opportunity. 
I believe that no organization of tech- 
nical publications has come nearer to 
living up to this opportunity than the 
McGraw-Hill publications under the 
leadership of James H. McGraw. 

“The thought that I have in mind is 
that your great group of journals can- 
not only recognize and support sound 
industrial leadership; you can also ini- 
tiate it. The field of your opportunity 
is practically limitless.” 

David Sarnoff, in his address at the 
dinner touched on the rapid progress 
made by the radio industry, pointed 
out the opportunities in American in- 
dustry and ventured the belief that 
static, the present great barrier to per- 
fect radio reception, will in time not 
only be overcome but will be found a 
great gift from nature and be har- 
nessed for the benefit of mankind. The 
radio field, young as it is, Mr. Sarnoff 
showed, already rivals many industries 
twenty and thirty years old. It sur- 
passes the phonograph industry in vol- 
ume, the speaker added, and will come 
to take its place, in size with the auto- 
mobile industry. 





Electric Refrigeration Stirs 
Wall Street 


Prospect of a huge expansion pro- 
gram in the sale of electrical refrig- 
erators is indicated by a recent advance 
of electrical refrigerator companies’ 
stocks on the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 

The (N. Y.) World of February 10 
reports, “What attracted more atten- 
tion than anything else in yesterday’s 
operations on the Curb Exchange was 
the initial trading in the new Kelvina- 
tor common stock of no par value. 

“Car, Light and Power, which is 
engaged in the same business as 
Kelvinator—namely, the manufacture 
of electric refrigerators— was sympa- 
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thetically affected and was more active 
than in some time at advancing prices.” 

S. S. Fontaine, financial writer, 
quoting a Wall Street financier, re- 
cently stated, “Electrical refrigera- 
tion is a new industry where new 
fortunes will be made. Its relative 
position is analogous to that of the 
automobile industry twenty-five years 
ago, or the radio industry five years ago. 
The field for expansion is larger and 
the industry has more stability because 
its product is not a luxury or a novelty, 
but a public necessity, filling a great 
need. 

“Although it is already a_ well- 
established and thriving industry, it 
has not yet scratched the surface. 
Stop and consider the field for ex- 
pansion and the universal demand for 
this product! It is overwhelming. 

“The future holds untold possibilities. 
Every ice cream store, restaurant, 
dairy, butcher shop, florist, grocery 
store, delicatessen, apartment house 
and private home is a potential buyer. 
Already two states in the Union have 
passed legislation forbidding the direct 
use of ice as a refrigerant in public 
restaurants and hotels.” 





Watertown Public Service Company, 
Watertown, S. D., has been awarded 
the handsome silver loving cup donated 
by the Albert Emanuel Company, New 
York City, as the grand prize to the 
company or organization making the 
best showing during the year 1924 in 
merchandising, adding wattage to the 
lines, net profits, turnover sales per 
residence meter and similar items. Théd 
Watertown property is under the man- 
agement of William Bernard Voth. 





The Dixie Club Jobbers Association 
recently held its first quarterly meeting 
for 1925 in Atlanta, Ga., with an at- 
tendance of approximately twenty-five 
southeastern jobbers’ representatives. 
Percy Stearns, of the Interstate Elec- 
tric Company, New Orleans, retiring 
president, opened the meeting. The 
new officers are P. C. Gilham, Gilham- 
Schoen Electric Company, Atlanta, 
president, and B. W. Glassman, Inter- 
state Electric Company, Birmingham, 
secretary. The next meeting will be 
held in Birmingham in May. 





A. K. Chambers, who has managed 
the Chicago branch of the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation during the 
past four and one-half years, became 
the personal field representative of the 
General Sales Manager, February 1, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mass. 
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Morethan 3,000,000 C-H 
Seventy-Fifty Switches in 
use today 





TheC-H Push Button Socket 


—~ beauty combined with Thousands of Hands Every Hour 


Little wonder that many people have the 
idea that every push button operated device 
is built by Cutler-Hammer! Pioneered by these 
engineers who have contributed so much to the 
Pi pil industry—and serving well in millions of 

ee places today, this most convenient of all switch 
mechanisms has made many friends. Thousands 
of hands every hour reach for the buttons of 
C-H switches—and eyes follow to the C-H 
trade mark close by. What greater asset could 
any one enjoy than the acknowledged satis- 











The push button mechanism 


is distinctly Cutler-Hammer faction of the people he serves? 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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Rapid {Growth in Electrical 
Merchandise Sales 


Cited by Tritle 


J. S. Tritle, manager of the mer- 
chandising department of the Westing- 
house company, announces that in the 
three years the company’s merchandis- 
ing department has been established, 
its sales of lighting fixtures, electric 
heaters, fans, safety switches, farm- 
lighting panel boards and _ household 
appliances have increased from about 
$5,500,000 a year to between $11,500,- 
000 and $13,000,000 a year. 

Factory lighting, Mr. Tritle said, is 
increasing at the rate of 50 per cent a 
year, and the growing use of radio has 
stimulated the demand for battery 
chargers, resulting in an increase of 50 
per cent in Westinghouse’s sales of this 
product in the present fiscal year. Sales 
of battery chargers will reach $1,000.- 
000 for the present fiscal year, while 
farm lighting equipment sales _ will 
amount to $1,500,000 next year at the 
present rate of demand, compared with 
$750,000 in the present year. These 
sums represent the wholesale prices for 
these products. Three years ago farm 
lighting sales were valued at $150,000 
wholesale. 

Sales of electric irons constitute one 
third per cent of the total heating ap- 
pliance business of the country today, 
Mr. Tritle said, and the Westinghouse 
Company does more than 40 per cent of 
the electric range business of the coun- 
try. Sales of both these products are 
showing a rapid increase. 

“Considering that electrical mer- 
chandising, as an organized factor in 
the trade, was cnly recently begun,” 
said Mr. Tritle, “the growth in the 
created demand for our products has 
been most encouraging. The only ex- 
ception in the current fiscal year was 
the falling off in sales of electric fans, 
due to the relatively cool summer of 
1924. Westinghouse does about 31 per 
cent of the electric fan business of the 
United States, and sales from year to 
year show that there is a tendency 
toward using several fans in the aver- 
age home. The household electrical 
business, as a whole, is but a third of 
what it will amount to in the next few 
years.” 

Westinghouse merchandise sales for 
1925 are expected by Mr. Tritle to show 
an increase of more than 35 per cent 
over 1924. 





N.E.L.A. Compiles Electric 
Cooking Manual 


The new commercial electric cooking 
committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, appointed by W. R. 
Putnam, Idaho Power Company, Boise, 
chairman of the commercial section, 
has completed its organization under 

M. Lloyd, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, chairman. 
_ The committee has held several meet- 
ings, set up a program and made prog- 
ress toward compilation of a complete 
manual, which will be a handbook cov- 
ering all details necessary to the une 
derstanding of the value of and the 
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opportunity for commercial cooking de- 
velopment, how to organize to secure 
this class of business, the characteris- 
tics of the load, and the requirements 
of servicing. 





Camp Co-Operation V Set for 
September 8 


Dates for the fourth annual confer- 
ence of representatives of local co- 
operative electrical organizations, to be 
known as Camp Co-Operation V, have 
been set as September 8 to 12, inclu- 
sive, immediately following Labor Day, 
at Association Island, Henderson Har- 
bor, N. Y. 

The capacity of the island is limited, 
so it will be necessary to restrict in- 
vitations to duly accredited representa- 
tives of leagues now functioning, and to 
those interested in the formation of 
new organizations. Those desiring 
further information are asked to write 
The Society for Electrical Development, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















A picture showing that the Intermountain 
district hangs together. The gentlemen 
shown “hanging” are, from left to right, 
Harry Bargion of Butte, Montana, Jim 
Murphy of the Westinghouse conpeny, Bert 
Rowley, district manager of the dison 
Electric Company of Salt Lake, and G. B. 
Hawley, also of Salt Lake. 





The Square TD Company, Detroit, 
Mich., announces that Russell Murphy 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager in the Chicago district and that 
R. J. Parisian has been promoted from 
Chicago district sales manager to spe- 
cial representative of the company. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 
held its fifteenth annual sales conven- 
tion in Detroit, February 2 to 5, inclu- 
sive. Two hundred and eighty-five 
delegates from all parts of the country 
attended. A closing banquet was given 
by Fred Wardell, president, and the 
convention sessions were held under 
the general chairmanship of A. L. Mc- 
Carthy, vice-president. In a talk on, 
“1924 Sales Analysis and the 1925 
Quotas,” Mr. McCarthy announced that 
the company had sold more than 248,- 
000 cleaners in 1924, and that the quota 
for 1925 is 250,000 cleaners. He 
pointed out that the 1924 record repre- 
sented a country-wide average of one 
Eureka to every 45 wired homes. Other 
speakers included: C. E. Smock, ad- 
vertising manager; Verne Young, vice- 
president and sales manager; E. R. 
Field, vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing; and C. C. Parlin, of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 
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The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces the elec- 
tion of F. A. Merrick as vice-president 
and general manager. Mr. Merrick 
was formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company of Hamilton, 
Ontario and had also been associated 
with several of the other subsidiary 
companies. He will be located at East 
Pittsburgh. 


Clair Peck Upson, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of The States Company, 
Hartford, Conn., died December 6 of 
pneumonia after an illness of only six 
days. Mr. Upson was born in Kensing- 
ton, Connecticut, February 6, 1891, and 
was a resident of New Britian, Con- 
necticut, at the time of his death. For 
several years he was draftsman for the 
Hartford Electric Light Company. In 
1918 he went to Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he held a position with the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and R.R.. Company, 
and in 1921 entered the employ of The 
States Company. 


Theodore E. Burger has been ap- 
pointed manager for the Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., New England 
district, with headquarters at Boston, 
succeeding Harry B. Gilmore, who has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
the company with offices in New York. 
Mr. Burger has been sales manager at 
Boston for the past two years and for 
twelve years previous was manager of 
the company’s district office at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


The Okonite-Callender Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., has purchased a plant in 
Paterson, N. J., where it will manufac- 


ture lead-covered paper _ insulated 
cables. 


The Beaver Machine and Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., is helping its local distribu- 
tors by utilizing its trucks to advertise 
some of its more popular specialties. 
The devices are painted on the sides of 
the trucks in black against a white 
background. ; 


W. Frost Minor, vice-president and 
director of Edward Miller & Company, 
Meriden, Conn., electrical and gas fix- 
ture manufacturers, has been elected 
treasurer of the company to succeed 
Samuel McNab, who resigned because 
of ill health. Mr. Minor was born at 
Peoria, Ill., and has been identified with 
the electrical industry for twenty-four 
years. Before going to Meriden last 
September he was connected with the 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works, recently ac- 
quired by the Miller organization from 
the General Electric Company. 


Haft, Wood & Company, Inc., 565 
Broadway, New York City, call atten- 
tion to their patent No. 1,512,888, 
issued to Lester Haft in October, 
covering the Christmas-tree light out- 
fit commonly known as the extension 
type outfit. The only authorized manu- 
facturer licensed under this patent is 
the C. D. Wood Electric Company, 
565 Broadway, New York. “Atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the fact 
that any retailer handling the alleged 
infringing sets will be liable to prosecu- 
tion, just the same as the manufacturer 
or jobber of such a set,” the company 
announces. 
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An Important Correction 


Last month’s ad featured a sales story 
of the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company. Their sales record was 
quoted as—“366 Premier Duplex 
Cleaners sold in Waterbury and Nor- 
walk in 24 working days.” 


This was wrong! 


The Company sold 366 in Waterbury 
alone and 167 in Norwalk—making 
this the correct report: 


533 Premier Duplex Cleaners 
Sold by The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company in 24 


Vol. 33, No. 3 


Working Days! 





small cities! 


An astounding figure for these 


REMIER SALES— 


BIGGER this Spring! 


Premier Duplex sales have been 
mounting right along with in- 
creasing speed. The fall was 
big. The winter was bigger! 
and Spring will be bigger still! 


There’s the boost coming from a 
greater advertising campaign. 
The larger displays in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post—the wider 
use of all the important national 
women’s magazines stirring up 
sales activity. Every year there 
are more women who know 





Poems 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


and prefer the Premier Duplex. 
Its ball-bearing motor and brush 
which mean longer life and no 
oiling; its double action— 
powerful suction and motor- 
driven brush—which mean 
cleaner cleaning. These out- 
standing qualities are building 
up, as they become better known, 
a greater Premier Duplex 
demand! 


This spring—step into line for 


bigger sales—bigger profits— 
bigger business! 





Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., 
Toronto and Winnipeg, and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 


General Offices, Toronto. 
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The Conlon Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturers of Conlon _ electric 
clothes washers and Western Electric 
clothes washers report the following 
appointments and assignments in their 
sales organization: R. J. MacDowell, 
assistant sales manager, Chicago; E. C. 
Connolly, assistant sales manager, 
Chicago; W. A. Brown, advertising 
manager, Chicago; C. E. Vollmayer, 
district manager, Waterbury, Conn.; 
W. J. Marshall, district manager, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. F. Fosnight, district 
manager, Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. 
Derr, district manager, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. D. Napier, district manager, St. 
Paul, Minn.; H. L. Dollahan, district 
manager, Chicago, Ill.; F. B. Moore, 
district manager, Toledo, Ohio; W. N. 
McGreenery, Boston, Mass.; and Chicago 
territorial representatives, N. O. Wall- 
gren, W. R. Carlisle, F. C. Snyder, 
N. A. Wink, R. W. Benedict and W. C. 
Abbott. 


E. P. Lovejoy, Jr. of the news 
bureau, General Electric Company, has 
been transferred from Schenectady to 
New York City, to represent the public- 
ity department at the executive offices 
of the company. 


The Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, Harrison, 
N. J., gave a special course of instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of illuminat- 
ing engineering and present lighting 
practice at the plant at Harrison, 
N. J. February 16 to 21. In January 
the Edison Works held its second 
annual conference on “Home Lighting 
Course for Women.” The course was 
attended by 35 women representing 
the electric service companies as far 
distant from Harrison as Montreal, 
Cincinnati, and Omaha. 


J. L. Kilpatrick has been elected vice 
president of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in charge of the Telephone De- 
partment. He succeeds Dr. F. B. 
Jewett who has become vice president 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. In his new position 
Mr. Kilpatrick has supervision over the 
manufacturing, installation and tele- 
phone-distributing department. 


J. E. B. Kilbourn, formerly with the 
Western Electric Company, has been 
appointed secretary, of the Greenfield 
Electric Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


A-A Wire Company, Inc., 110 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, 
has moved its plant to larger quarters 
at Harrison, N. J., to provide ample 
facilities for handling the increasing 
demand for A-A rubber insulated 
wires and cables. All matters per- 
taining to distribution and sales will 
be handled, as heretofore, in New 
York City. 


Signal Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich., has acquired 
all of the capital stock, physical assets, 
good will and contracts of the Marinette 
Electric Corporation of Marinette, Wis., 
@ business involving an authorized 
capital of $30,000 and manufacturing 
radiophone headsets. C. E. Hammond, 
Manager, Signal Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, will also be the manager 
of the Marinette Electric Corporation. 


R. O. Eastman, Inc., 7016 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, has opened a new 
office at 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


Stuart I. Weill has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Western Electric Company. This ap- 
pointment follows the recent designa- 
tion of J. L. Kilpatrick as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the telephone depart- 
ment of the company, and it is to this 
department that Mr. Weill has been 
assigned. F. W. Bierwirth succeeds Mr. 
Weill as General Accounting Superin- 
tendent of the Installation Department. 


Herbert A. Wagner, president, Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company, of Baltimore, has _ been 
elected a director of The Society for 
Electrical Development to represent 
central-station interests. The Wagner 
Electric Manufacturing Company was 
organized by Mr. Wagner, who was its 
first president, and to whom goes the 
credit of developing the first successful 
single-phase motor placed on_ the 
market. 
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Two commercial managers caught with one 
snap of the camera. The one who looks 
as though he were giving the Fourth of 
July address is W. L. Frost, known as 
Jack, who has just been promoted to the 
general commercial managership of the 
Southern California Edison Company. The 
gentleman who is escaping therefrom is A. 
Ix. Holloway, superintendent of the com- 
mercial department of the San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company. 





Herman Andrae Electrical Company 
announces the opening of its new office 
and shop at 2040 Clybourn Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The company has discon- 
tinued its retail electrical store in order 
to concentrate all its efforts on elec- 
tric wiring and repairs of all kinds, 
commercial and industrial lighting, and 
power and motor work. 


Columbia Metal Box Company, New 
York City, has opened a branch sales 
office and warehouse at 51 Federal 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. The com- 
pany’s California representative is the 
J. G. Pomeroy Company, 336 Azusa 
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Street, Los Angeles, which has opened 
the San Francisco office. 


Sager Electric Supply Company, 
Boston, Mass., announces the enlarge- 
ment of its quarters at 201 Congress - 
St., Boston. 


L. C. Bullington, former assistant 
manager, power department, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed manager of the Cincinnati 
district office of the company. Mr. 
Bullington succeeds Mr. James A. Brett 
who died recently in Bermuda. 


G RS Products, Inc., held its first 
annual sales conference at its home 
office at Albany, N. Y., January 28 to 
31. This was the first step to the new 
plant for most of the sales force, 


T. C. Smith & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that William Bernard 
Clark, former manager, Waterbury 
Brass Goods Corporation, has become 
associated with the Smith company’s 
sales department. 


Burt Gage Hubbell, President, Fed- 
eral Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and Federal Telephone Manufacturing 
Corporation, died at his home in 
Buffalo, January 24. Although in poor 
health for some time, he had engaged 
actively in his executive capacity until 
a few weeks prior to his death. 


Curtis Lighting of California, Inc., 
has been organized with offices at 3113 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, in 
order to enlarge and to further facili- 
tate operations in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Nevada and Arizona. 
Officers of the new company are 
Augustus D. Curtis, president; Fred 
S. Mills, vice-president, and F. E. 
Hastings, treasurer. 


A. F. Wakefield, for the last two 
years vice-president of The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of general manager, taking over 
much of the executive work formerly 
handled by F. W. Wakefield, president. 


P. C. Gunion, advertising manager, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, has 
been appointed a member of the sales 
board of the Hyatt company. In addi- 
tion to his advertising work, Mr. 
Gunion will be in charge of the mar- 
ket research activities of the company. 


The Lionel Corporation extends an 
invitation to the trade to visit its all- 
year toy fair at its spacious showroom 
occupying the sixth floor of 48-52 E. 
Twenty-first Street, New York City. 
The Lionel Corporation is celebrating 
its silver jubilee, the first models of 
miniature electric trains and railroad 
accessories having been introduced in 


1900. 


Edwards and Company, Inc., New 
York City, have opened a new office 
and warehouse in San Francisco under 
the management of Grover Anderson. 
The office is located at 51 Federal 
Street and a full stock will be carried 
in the San Francisco warehouse. This 
completes the Edwards’ chain of serv- 
ice for the west coast. Full stocks 
are now carried at Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Kendrick and Davis Co., 
Lebanon, N. H. 





ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
3-spd., black, $12. 

HELP For DEALERS 
Circular on the 8-in. universal fan. 





National Stamping and Electric 
Works, 
Chicago, IIL. 
. ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Wall and. desk, non-oscillating—10- 
in., 3-spd., black, $11.50. 
DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—10- 
in., 3-spd., black, $11.50. 
ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
3-spd., black, $9.50. 
HELP For DEALERS 


“Electric Breezer Fan” circular, 


with place for dealer’s imprint. 





The Robbins and Myers Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., black, $21 to $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
1-spd., black, $10; 12-in. and 16-in., 
3-spd., black, $23.50 and $27. 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $54. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
black, $29 and $34. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—12-in. and 
16-in., 3-spd., black, $30 and $35. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—12- 
in. and 16-in., 3-spd., black, $23.50 
and $27. 

Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $52. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
black, $29 and $34. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENTS 
Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 3- 
spd., black, $21. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
1-spd., black, $10; 9-in., 3-spd., black, 
$15. 

HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Catalogue giving list and descrip- 
tions of fans. 

Advertising and sales material 
book giving sales help specimens. 
Instructions for salesmen. 

Window cut-out and signs. 
Newspaper ad electros and mat- 
rices. 

Lantern slides with imprint. 
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Imprinted booklet and folder, and 
imprinted farm fan booklet. 





Signal Electric Mfg. Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in., 1- 
spd., alum., $15. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
1-spd., alum., $10. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, oscillating—8-in., 1- 
spd., green, $9.75. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in., 
1-spd., black, $7. 


HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Display card and window poster for 
“Signal, Jr.” 
Circular, with place for dealer’s 
imprint. 
Newspaper ad matrices, with place 
for dealer’s imprint. 





Wagner Electric Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 

Wall and desk, oscillating —9-in., 
1-spd., bl.en., $15; 12-in. and 16-in., 
3-spd., bl.en., $30 and $35. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in., 
l-spd., bl. en., $10; 12-in., 3-spd., bl. 
en., $23. 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., $52. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—12-in. and 
16-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $30 and $35. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating— 
12-in., 3-spd., bl. en., $23. 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., $52. 


HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Catalogue listing and describing 
fans. 

Circulars on “Fanny Breezes” with 
place for dealer’s imprint. 
Newspaper ad electros with place 
for dealer’s imprint. 





Western Electric Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $21 to $36. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in. 
and 12-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $15 and 
$24.50. 

Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $54. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
bl.en., $31 and $35. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—9-in. to 
16-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $21 to $35. 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—9-in. 
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and 12-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $15 and 
$23.50. , 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., bl.en., $52. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
bl.en., $29 and $33 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENTS 
Wall and desk—8-in., 2-spd., bl.en., 
$10. 

HELPS FOR DEALERS 
Window display and directions for 
setting up. 
Catalogue listing and describing 
fans. 


Circulars, with place for dealer’s 
imprint. 





Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Wall and desk, oscillating—10-in., to 
16-in., 3-spd., black, $20.75 to $35; 
10-in., 3-spd., ivory, $22. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating— 
10-in. to 16-in., 3-spd., black, $15 to 
$27. 

Ceiling—36-in., 1-spd., black, $32.50; 
52-in., 2-spd., black, $52. 
Ventilating—12-in. and 16-in., 1-spd., 
black, $29 and $33. 


DIRECT CURRENT 


Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8 in., 
16-in., 3-spd., black, $20.75 to $35; 
10-in., 3-spd., ivory, $22. 

Wall and desk, non-oscillating—10-in. 
to 16-in., 3-spd., black, $15 to $27. 
Ceiling—56-in., 3-spd., black, $52. 


ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 
Wall and desk, non-oscillating—8-in..,. 


1-spd., black, $7.50. 


HELPS For DEALERS 
Westinghouse fan campaign port- 
folio for 1925. 
“Beauty—Power—Silence” newspa- 
per mats, with place for dealer’s 
imprint. 

Folder on new “Whirlwind,” with 
place for imprints. 

Miniature catalogue, with place for 
imprint. 

Window display. 

Blotter. 

Sign for delivery trucks. 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 





ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


Ventilating—13-in. frame height, 1- 
spd., mounted for kitchen window, 
$52. 

HELP For DEALERS 
“Fresh Air for the Home” circular 
describing the W-S Vent set. 





